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can you find LAWRENCE* ? 


We hope that by August 12th 
you not only locate it, but 
arrive at Kansas U. as your 
church’s official delegate. 
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Luther Leaguers of Zion Lutheran Church, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, learn to launch their nets “into the 
deep” from Pastor Leslie Conrad, Jr., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America, guest missioner 
at Zion during the Evangelism mission. Seated with 
Pastor Conrad is James Shelton, president of Zion’s 
league and lay-visits chairman of the congregation 
for the Mission. 


These Young Adult Luther Leaguers called on pros- 
pective members every night during the week of the 
Mission. Standing from left to right with Assistant Pas- 
tor John Holman are: Bart Frederick, Liz Day, Her- 
man Schechinger, Carole Field, Carol Snyder, Duane 
Conly, Joyce Smitham, Clifford Stierle, Bettie Fuller, 
and Gary Krout. 


Intermediates and Seniors were active in the Mis- 
sion also, doing everything from taking care of chil- 
dren in the church nursery during the evening serv- 
ices to inviting their friends to Sunday School. Sixty 
leaguers are active in Zion, where the Rev. Robert E, 
Neumeyer is pastor. | 


Baltimore Leaguers Play 


Fellowship and social service is the 
purpose of a play produced by Balti- 
more District. First performance went 
off in Jerusalem Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, with 350 in attendance. 
The play will be presented in hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged, and other 
institutions in the city. 

“Papa Was a Preacher’ is the title 
of the play presented by a cast from 
churches throughout the district. The 
play reveals the problems of a preach- 
et’s family of five teen-agers and a son 
in his early twenties. The young people 
had to prove to an elderly neighbor 
that their antics were a result of the 
usual teen-age enthusiasm. 

Rehearsals started early in Novem- 
ber under the direction of Miss Mar- 
garet Connors. Cast includes Norris 
Stratmeyer, Donald Thomas, Sandra 
Shelleman, Emily Neusinger, Christy 
Lynch, John Gulck, Margaret Welsh, 
Joy Warnke, Bernice Kenny, Carl 
Thomas, Joan Mattheiss, Donald Hu- 
sey, Barbara Hansen, Wayne Snyder, 
John F. Braun, Jr., and Fred Zang. 


NYNELL Wants Info 


New York and New England Syn- 
odical Luther League is preparing a 
booklet describing the synodical Lu- 
ther League—its operation, functions, 
etc. The booklet will be distributed to 
local leagues. 

NYNELL wishes to make an ap- 
peal to other synodical Luther Leagues 
(and Districts too). “If you have pub- 
lished a similar booklet recently, or in 
the past, might we receive a copy to 
help us in our planning?” Bill De 
Heyman, 325 Clinton Avenue, Brook- 
Ihvial By INE YG 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The Biennial convention of the 
Luther League of America is sched- 
uled to be held on the campus of 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, August 12-17, 1957. 


SUE CULP, SECRETARY 
LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Change of Pace 


For several years Long Island Dis- 
trict has conducted annual retreats. 
These events, however, have not been 
actual retreats inasmuch as the at- 
tendance (two, three, or four hun- 
dred) has not permitted many spiritua} 
aspects associated with a retreat. This 
year the district announced their event 
as a program of Lenten inspiration. 

At the same time leagues were sup- 
plied with materials and information 
on retreats to assist them in planning 
their own retreat programs. 


“One Great Hour” for 
Hungarians 


Approximately 1000 youthful Hun- 
garian refugees in Austria will be 
cared for by the American Churches 


———> 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF LLA 
FIVE-POINT PROGRAM BY 
PUERTO RICAN LEAGUER 


in a “middle school” program spon- 
sored by Church World Service. These 
young people who present a very dif- 
ficult readjustment program in the 
refugee situation, will be provided 
with shelter, food, and clothing, as 
well as education. 

Initial costs of the American 
Churches’ share of the project will 
come from funds contributed for the 
Protestant’s “One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing.” It is estimated that fifteen dol- 
Jars will take care of these teenagers 
for a month, 


“| told you this would happen if we 
put the coach in charge of ushering.” 
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General Assembly 
Meets Every 5 Years 
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Students Inner Missions International 
Affairs 


LWF Speakers 


Six Lutheran leaders from Europe, 
Asia, and America will appear as 
speakers at public events highlighting 
evening sessions of the Third Assem- 
bly of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion in Minneapolis, August 15-25. 
Speakers will be featured under the 
general theme of “Our Mission to All 
Peoples.” 


These speakers are Dr. Reinold von 
Thadden-Trieglaff of Fulda, president 
of the German Evangelical Kirchen- 
tag; Dr. George Aus, vice president 
of Luther Theological Seminary at St. 
Paul, Minn.; the Rt. Rev. Rajah. B. 
Manikam, bishop of Tranquebar in 
the Tamil Lutheran Church of India, 
and president of the Federation of 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches in In- 
dia; the Rt. Rev. Otto F. Dibelius, 
bishop of the Church of Berlin-Bran- 
denburg, and chairman of the Council 
of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many; Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, direc- 
tor of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs and dean of 
the graduate school of Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; the Rt. Rev. Hanns Lilje, Bishop 
of Hannover, Germany, who will com- 
plete his five-year term of office as 
president of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration at this Assembly. 


After July 1, 


tions (convention and promotion month) 


1957, special subscrip- 


to LUTHER LIFE will be sold at a 
$1.75 rate. The regular rate of $2.00 


will remain the same. 


Youth Sponsor Church 
Activities 

“The Greatest Young People’s 
Movement for Christ Ever Sponsored 
by St. John’s Church” was the slogan 
surrounding a week of religious effort 
by the young people of St. John’s, 
Brooklyn, Baltimore, Md. Theme for 
the week was “Today's Youth Under 
Christ.” 

The week’s program opened with 
visitation in homes in the community. 
A snack, singspiration, worship serv- 
ice, and topical program rounded out 
the Sunday activities. On Monday, 
leaguers were in charge of Boy Scouts 
and had a special religious program 
at the close of the meeting. The same 
was done Tuesday night for the Cub 
Scouts. Music appreciation was sched- 
uled for the leaguers. 

Wednesday night was set aside for 
the Lenten service. The Service for 
Tenebrae was used, Special activities 
with the Girl Scouts was on the calen- 
dar for Thursday night. 

Friday and Saturday evenings were 
designated as an indoor retreat and 
Bible study. 

Sunday's program concluded the 
youth week. In the afternoon, calls 
were made. Regular meetings were 
held after the covered dish supper, and 
the Rev. Roland Ries of Zion, Balti- 
more, was speaker, 


Correction in April LUTHER LIFE, page 
4. Miss Marguerite Kalberer’s address is 
Glatt Post Horb 14b, Wurttenberg, Ger- 


many. 


LLA program points to Kansas 


Administrative Committee keeps ball rolling 


On a recent humid Philadelphia weekend LLA’s Administrative Committee 
met to iron out any possible wrinkles in the international program. Here are 
some items that will interest you. 

Veep, Bob Beckstrom, had a narrow escape on the way to the airport. An- 
other driver crashed into his car. Bob emerged unscathed, but couldn’t make 
the meeting. 

The LLA’s Finance Committee met earlier during the week to go over 
budgetry matters and promotion. As a result of this and previous meetings, 
delegates at the KU convention will have opportunity to analyze and vote on 
projected budgets that are both realistic and far-sighted. 

The CU at KU promotion has really been getting around. Seventy-five 
German youth at Kaiserslautern, Germany, saw the film strip not long ago. 

Other KU news includes the fact that the Central Pennsylvania Synod as- 
sured LLA of at least three hundred official delegates! How’s that! Roughly 
three hundred congregations from that Synod will be represented. 

The Rev. Eugene Smith reported on the host synod’s activities and prepara- 
tions. Looks to be a smooth-functioning outfit. 

Over eighty workshop leaders have already mailed in their acceptances. 
Promises to provide the convention with outstanding personnel. 

Regarding bulletins for special emphases, the committee decided to provide 
a series of five bulletins, one for each LLA division. These will have art-work 
covers, with a description of the division’s scope on the back. Insides will be 
blank so that they may be used for congregational meetings, rallies, conven- 
tions. Notice will be given when they are ready for sale. 

LLA’s quota of the overseas youth who will be attending the LWF conven- 
tion numbers fifteen. Each of the other American Lutheran bodies is hosting 
a share of the total. These outstanding youth have arrived from many countries 
throughout the world. Our group includes youth from Iceland, Germany (one 
from the East Zone), France, Chile, Denmark, Sweden. 

Their home synod or congregation is paying the transportation to and 
from this continent. Hosts are providing the necessary finances during their 
summer stay here. Several LLA’s state-synodical leagues are sponsoring one or 
more of these visitors. 

While in North America, these youth are observing our Luther League set- 
up, will take in a work camp, the Kansas convention, and the World Federa- 
tion’s assembly at Minneapolis. 

The recent Administrative Committee meeting again pointed up uniqueness 
of LLA’s leadership. The business is run by the young people. They make the 
decisions. And at the convention this August, your delegates will be in charge, 
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centers of interest 


Wedemeyer & Minnich 


informal 
post meeting 
session 


formal 
session 


LLA’s summer guests from abroad 


Sixty-five young people from all over the world have been invited 
to America this summer, to take part in the youth rally of the LWF as- 
sembly at Minneapolis. LLA is acting as host to thirteen. State-synod 
leagues are providing for one-half of them. 


While here they will observe Luther League activities, attend a work 
camp, be at the LLA Convention, spend time in both rural and urban 
communities. 


These Lutheran youth have been chosen and approved by their 
home churches and synods. We will benefit mutually by these contacts. 
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. Ehrengard Jonas—Schleswig, Germany 
. Inga S. Hansen—Birkevej, Denmark 

. Hakan Zetterquist—Stockholm, Sweden 
K. Peter Stolt—Hamburg, Germany 
Lars E. G. Samuelson—Kusmark, Sweden 
Eckhard C. H. Lange—Luebeck, Germany 
Petur Sigurgeirsson—Akureyri, Iceland 
Gilles M. Gravet—Paris, France 

Knut Langhorst—Konigslutter, Germany 
Kurt R. A. Bergling—Upsala, Sweden 
Jacques J. L. Fischer—Paris, France 
Helene Maria von Reiswitz—Santiago, 
Chile 

Annerose Wollmann—Annaberg, Ger- 
many DDR 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


“Un Voyage Gastronomique”’ was 
the title of a recent progressive supper 
for leaguers of Zion, Fairfield, Pa. At 
the various homes to which they went, 
they were served dishes of many coun- 
tries in accordance with the customs 
of those countries. 

x : * 

The first native pastor ever elected 
president of a Lutheran church body 
in Africa is the Rev. Ezra D. Keller, 
who has been named to head the 4,- 
000-member Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Liberia. 

Some 3000 Twin City Boy Scouts 
and adult scouters will help in vari- 
ous ways during the forthcoming As- 
sembly of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation, August 15-25. 

* Xf X 

The African continent is beginning 
to play an important role in the af- 
fairs of the free world. The U. S. 
Department of State organized a new 
Division of African Affairs. Now Du- 
quesne University is opening an insti- 
tute of African Affairs in September, 
1957, which will offer bachelor and 
master degrees in these studies. 


Leaguers of St. John’s, Norfolk, 
Va., claim their most interesting re- 
cent program was an open forum on 
segregation. The leaguers had as their 
guests, young people from a Negro 
Missouri Lutheran congregation. 

* x * 

Under the theme of the Lutheran 
World Federation Assembly, “Christ 
Frees and Unites,’ the LSA Ashram 
will meet at St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., from August 25 to 31. 

Today is Christmas for thousands 
of working men and women in one 
of America’s most interesting special- 
ized industries—designing and manu- 
facturing of Christmas gift wrapping 
paper and supplies. The trend in 
Christmas gift wraps is swinging to- 
ward religious subjects. This develop- 
ment became significant around the 
time of the Korean War. It has kept 
pace ever since. 

* * me. 

Speaker at the Long Island Dis- 
trict’s missionary rally was Dr. Paul 
Kirsch, who brought to the leaguers 
his knowledge and experience in the 
field of work among the American In- 
dian. Prince of Peace Church, Cambria 
Heights, was the host church. 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


friendship level 


Dear Sir: 


My problem is that my parents don’t seem to approve of my 
friends. Lots of times my dates want to spend some time just sitting and 
talking or listening to records in the living room. My parents don’t 
object to this, but they’re always urging me to go out with boys of 
wealthy families. 

My father is a doctor and he and mother have some pretty 
influential friends. They’re always pushing me to date their friends’ 
sons. | feel more at home with other fellows. What should | do? 

One-of-the-gang 


Dear One-of-the-Gang: 

There are a lot of things which you didn’t tell me, which | ought to 
know to give you a complete answer. What kind of fellows are you 
dating? If they are boys of various types families—carpenters, lawyers, 
plumbers, teachers, mechanics, business men—then you’re probably 
meeting a good variety of fellows with varying interests and tastes. 

This is healthy. On the other hand, if the only fellows whom you date 
all represent families whose fathers are out of work, alcoholics, or in 
jail (I’m overstating the case), maybe your parents have a right to 

be concerned. 

You say you feel more at home with the gang. This is natural, but 
don’t let a general laziness in social relations be the reason for not 
widening your horizons. Then again, is it possible that you like to 
be an intellectual leader, even in dating? Are the boys your family 
suggests a little too bright to suit you? Maybe you feel you have to 
compete with them instead of sharing with them. 
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Some fellows and girls choose dates with which they can shine 
without effort. This is a pity. It stifles growth, and worse, should you 
marry one, life will be awfully boring. The fault in your choice of dates 
may be in you. 

But there are other possibilities, too. A lot of parents are too 
“class” conscious. They forget that in God's eyes, all types of work, and 
all types of people, are equally sacred. There is as much dignity in 
being the son or daughter of a garbage collector as of a clergyman. If 
your folks are being snobbish, then they are off the track. 

It is natural for parents to want their children to date—and even- 
tually marry—someone who can provide well for them, or help them 
achieve high goals, not drag them down. Hardly any parent can 
conceive of anybody else as good enough for their own son or daughter. 
This is a compliment to you, although you have to realize that you’re 
not that perfect. 

One of the most wonderful assets of any personality is the ability 
to get along with all kinds of people—to feel at home with all kinds. 
This includes wealthy and influential people as well as poor and 
“ordinary” folk. Don’t run away from any of them. Don’t feel inferior 
to any type. In God’s eyes all have equal value. Pick dates who will 
add something to your life, challenge you, compensate for your faults, 
no matter who their fathers and mothers are. or what their income. 
And then, someday, when you get around to marrying, your marriage 
will be a constant inspiration. 


contact 


Dear Corner: 


In a recent Clatter column, pastor Conrad suggested that dating is 
a two-way street, and urged girls to take more initiative (LUTHER 
LIFE, June, 1956). 

There are a couple fellows in my school—the class above—that |’d 
like to meet, but just can’t get myself to make an approach. And | 
can’t ask any of the boys in my class to introduce me. It seems too 
forward. What does one do? 

Clatter-reade: 


Dear Clatter-reader: 


A good question. | agree both with pastor Conrad and with you. 
This helps you not at all. | wish you had told me how old you are; 
it might make a difference. 
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A lot depends on the boys. There are some fellows whom you can 
lio up to sometime when you “just happen” to be near each other and 
vankly tell, “I’m a Clatter-reader; I’ve always wanted to meet you.” 
jomebody with less than 20-20 vision approached me that way when 

was in college. | was real pleased. 

If you just happen to be next to each other while watching some 
school event and in a moment of excitement on the field, punch the 
ellow (gently) and say, “Boy that was really a good play,” you may 
je on your way. If he still ignores you, forget it. 
| The point is that there are dozens of ways in which fine Christian 
}mterprizing girls manage to get conversations started. Even if some of 

yem are slightly obvious, when well timed, nobody cares (except 
jour jealous girl-friends). | can see nothing wrong in our present 
\ociety with arranging your contacts where you can. 

There is much to be said for Grandma’s properness, not speaking 
ntil formally introduced, but | think we’ve matured along some lines 
‘ne point where we can be more honest about our feelings. 

Note, however, that it is one thing to arrange a contact, but some- 
‘hing entirely different to run after a fellow. If you’ve made your 
ontact and he isn’t interested, drop it, at least for a while. Chasing 
»oys usually has the opposite effect from what you want. Something 
‘ard to get takes on additional value. But advertising is also necessary 
n our age. It has to be done tastefully. 


Questions submitted to PROBLEM CORNER need not be signed. 
Answers are given by various people. 


Address your problems to PROBLEM CORNER, LUTHER LIFE, 1228 
spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Drowning Man—Throw me a life-saver! 
Spectator—What flavor? 
e 


Head Clerk—I am very sorry to hear of your partner’s death. 
Would you like me to take his place? 
Manager—Very much, if you can get the undertaker to ar- 
range it! 
e 


Salesman—Wouldn‘t you like some Tuberculosis Seals for 


Christmas? 
Betty—No, thank you. | wouldn’t know what to feed them. 
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SONG 


©* Sunday morning it was the cus- 


tom at the Reverend George 
Druff’s church for all the children in 
the Primary Department of the Sun- 
day School to meet together as one 
class in the large varnished game room 
downstairs. This morning the degree 
of skylarking ran particularly high. 
Little girls in their well starched white 
and yellow frocks kept jumping out of 
their chairs to smooth down the backs 
of their skirts; while the well scrubbed 
boys in their white shirts and combed 
hair kept grabbing one another's 
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recognize anybody 


in this story? 


By 
OLIVER 
ANDRESON 


OF THE CRICKET 


knees, arms and necks. So noisy had 
the ruckus become that Helen Ander- 
son, who entered the room unnoticed. 
had to trill several chords on the up- 
right piano before the children were 
utet. 

“First of all, let’s sing,” said Helen 
“Let's sing with lots of enthusiasm and 
with all our happy Sunday energy 
How about ‘Brighten the Corner: 
Where You Are.’ All right now ?” and 
she struck a chord again. 

With their heads well back on their 
shoulders and with their mouths 


ypened wide, they sang as noisily as 
‘ney were able. One little boy whose 
same was Alfred crossed his eyes and 
thook his head back and forth as he 
vang. He kept it up until several 
‘ittle girls had to drop out of the 
aymn because they were laughing so 
aard., 

~ Next they had a parade three times 
sround the room. Helen Anderson 
those Alfred to lead the parade and 
varty the flag which always stood in 
its special stand on the piano while 
‘he accompanied them all with “What 
1 Friend We Have in Jesus” on the 
siano. When Alfred began to whip the 
dag back and forth above his head and 
so lift his knees particularly high while 
crossing his eyes and sticking out his 
congue, Helen decided it was time for 
the story. Waving them towards her, 
she had them all pull their yellow 
chairs around the piano. Helen re- 
mained seated at the piano, leaning her 
‘elbow on the keyboard with her fist 
against her neck. On her arm she wore 
two large silver bracelets which she 
fingered nervously. 

“You know, in China,’ she began 
as the children settled about her, 
“boys and girls have crickets for pets 
as well as dogs and cats. Now that 
might surprise you but a cricket, par- 
ticularly a tame cricket, can be awfully 
useful sometimes. As a matter of fact, 
a Chinese boy often uses a cricket as 
a watch dog. Now can you imagine 
how he would do that?” 

Hands went up to offer many opin- 
ions. The concensus of them was that 
a cricket could chirp when a robber 
came around, 

“As a matter of fact,’ Helen ex- 
plained, “it really works quite the 
other way. A tame cricket chirps EX- 


CEPT when some one comes around. 
So when a Chinese boy goes to sleep 
at night with his pet cricket chirping, 
he knows everything is fine. But if 
the cricket stops his singing suddenly, 
then the Chinese boy knows there 
might be trouble.” 

She smiled as the laughter died 
down. 

“Well any way,” she continued 
while twisting a bracelet on her arm, 
“once there was a Chinese boy who 
had a whole bowl full of crickets and 
he loved them all very much. But 
though he took awfully good’ care of 
them, such as feeding them and fixing 
their broken wings and that sort of 
thing, he knew they didn’t think much 
about him. As a matter of fact, because 
they were just insects, he knew they 
didn’t understand him at all. He knew 
they didn’t even know he was there.” 

Alfred was now unbuckling his belt 
and several girls were whispering; but 
one girl, a very slim one who was 
busily pushing a loose tooth with her 
thumb, had her eyes on Helen, wait- 
ing for her to continue the story. 

“Well,” said Helen, ‘the Chinese 
boy used to lie awake at night won- 
dering what he could do so that his 
crickets would know he was there 
watching over them and loving them. 
But he couldn’t think what to do at 
all. Can you think what he might do?” 

The girl with the loose tooth raised 
her hand. ‘‘Couldn’t he give them lots 
of extra food?” she asked, “and be 
real nice to them?” 

“But he always did that any way,” 
said Helen. 

“Well, maybe if he stopped feed- 
ing them for a while and then gave 
them a lot of extra food, they would 
know he was there,” suggested a fat 
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boy with a red face. 

“Would that be enough? Would 
they understand because of that?” 
asked Helen, gazing at them with her 
slightly protruding eyes. 

A pale, quiet boy who sat off a 
bit from the others raised his hand. 
“Maybe he should hurt them,” he 
said. ‘He could pull off their legs 
and wings. Then they'd see him,” and 
he smiled. 

“I wonder if the Chinese boy would 
want to do that?” said Helen. 

“T know,” said the girl with the 
loose tooth. ‘He could learn to talk 
cricket language. Then he could just 
tell them who he was.” 

“But would they understand just 
a voice calling them from nowhere?” 
asked Helen, joining in with the 
daughter. 

A large boy in overalls and heavy 
black shoes raised his hand. “He could 
get right in the bowl,” he said. “Then 
he could go up to a cricket and say, 
‘Hi there. I’m me!’ ” 

They laughed awfully hard. “How 
could he ever do that?’’ several called 
out. 

They were all interested now—that 
is, all but Alfred, who had removed 
his belt altogether and was twirling 
it like a jumping rope between his 
hands. 

“But even if he did get into the 
bowl,” said Helen, “and even if he 
could talk cricket language, what 
would they think when they saw a 
small boy just an inch or so high 
coming towards them? They wouldn't 
know what he was. They wouldn’t 
know what a BOY was.” 

The girl with the loose tooth was 
awfully excited. She whipped her hand 
into the air and finally stood up to 
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call out, “He could change himself 
into a cricket! He could make himself 
just like them. Then he could tell them 
all about himself and everything.” 

“Even if he could,’ said Helen, 
raising her voice above their excited 
approval, “I wonder if they would 
believe him. I mean, how could they 
be sure he wasn’t just another cricket 
after all?” 

“He could say, ‘Look, I'll give you 
lots of food,” and then he could give 
them lots of food,’ said the fat boy 
with the red face. 

“He could fix their broken legs and 
wings when they got hurt. You al- 
ready said he could do that,” said the 
boy in overalls and heavy black shoes. 

“As long as he did that anyway 
when they didn’t understand, would 
they believe him now?” asked Helen. 
“I wonder if there’s anything he could 
do.” : 

“He couldn’t do anything at all that 
would convince them,” said a girl with 
long golden braids. Although she was 
a quiet girl, the others were rather 
awed by her self-assurance. “It would 
be so strange and funny to the crick- 
ets,’ she added, shrugging her should- 
ers. 

“Some of them might believe him,” 
said the girl with the loose tooth. 

“Yes, some might indeed,’ said 
Helen, “but what would the rest of 
them do with him? Along comes just 
another cricket as far as they're con- 
cerned and he keeps saying all these 
strange things. What would they do 
with him?” 

“They would kill him,” said the boy 
who was very pale. “They would hate 
him and kill him and then they would 
be out of luck because there would be 
no one to take care of them at all,”. 
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ind he smiled. 

They were all silent. 

“Yeah, I suppose they would,” said 
the girl with the loose tooth and she 
out her thumb to her mouth. 

“Gosh, I hope he’d get away all 
‘ight before they'd do anything like 
that,” said the boy in heavy shoes. 

“He'd simply have to go back to 
dyeing a Chinese boy again,” said the 
zirl with golden braids. ‘“He’d have 
o go back to the old ways again,” 
ind she shrugged her shoulders. 

“But would any of them remember 
aim and believe all the things he said 
and did?” asked Helen. 

“Sure,” said several. 

“Some of them would,” said the 
girl with the loose tooth. 

“Well,” said Helen, ‘““wouldn’t that 
help a little? I mean, isn’t that what 
the little Chinese boy wanted in the 
first place because wouldn’t the few 
crickets who did believe him be hap- 
pier for it?” 

“Yes,” they agreed. 

“They'd know there was nothing to 


be afraid of because he was watching 
after them,” said a particularly small, 
blond boy who had placed his chair as 
closely as possible to Helen and yet 
had said nothing during the entire 
story. 

Helen Anderson looked at them for 
a moment with her bright, protruding 
eyes and then she began to laugh. “Of 
course I just made that story up. You 
all know that. But what was I really 
talking about.” 

They blinked back at her with won- 
der. 

“Jesus,” said Alfred quietly. 

“What was that, Alfred?’ asked 
Helen, as they all turned to look at 
him. 

“Jesus,” said Alfred with a sigh 
while twirling his belt. “I knew you 
were talking about Him all the time.” 

Helen Anderson looked at Alfred 
so hard that there were tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘Let’s all sing one more song,” 
she said, turning to the piano again, 
“before we go upstairs.” 


A small boy went from door to door in a large apartment 


house soliciting business. 


“1 walk dogs,” he told a prospective customer. “If you’ve got 
a small dog, Ill walk him all around the block for a dime. Or I'll 
walk a middle-sized dog for fifteen cents. And if you have a great 
big dog, my price is only a nickel. 

“Why do you charge only a nickel for great big dogs?” asked 


the housewife. 


“| don’t walk great big dogs,” said the little boy. “I ride 


them.” 


Joe—Why are you jumping up and down? 
Dick—I just took my medicine and | forgot to shake the bottle 


first. 
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TEEN GIRL 


two thousand girls 
respond to survey 


Today’s adolescent girls are resolv- 
ing the conflict between homemaking 
and career that plagued previous gen- 
erations of American women. They 
plan to continue their education and 
work for a time before marrying, and 
they want white collar jobs for them- 
selves and their husbands. 

These are some of the findings of 
the first nation-wide survey of the per- 
sonal and social interests and aspira- 
tions of gitls between 11 through 18 
years of age. The study was conducted 
for the Girl Scouts by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of 
Michigan’s Institute for Social Re- 
search. Based on interviews with a 
scientifically selected sample of nearly 
2,000 girls (representing all girls now 
in the 6th through 12th grades), the 
survey covers girls’ hopes, worries, re- 
lations with parents and friends, dat- 
ing, and plans for education, work, 
and marriage. 

During adolescence, girls face two 
major life tasks. First, they leave child- 
hood and explore the new world of 
adult femininity. Second, they must de: 
fine a personal identity. Each of these 
tasks implies a dualism in the life of 
adolescent girls: they are both chil. 
dren and adults; they have both highly 
individual goals and feminine goals. 

The study reveals that adolescent 
girls are under most stress between 
the ages of 14 and 16 when they are 
beginning to establish relationships 
outside the family. 


FRIENDSHIP 
Friendship plays a very important 
role in the lives of adolescent girls 
They need and want loyal girl friend: 
to whom they can talk and with whor 
they can confide. Six out of ten girl: 
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interviewed said they felt a friend can 
be as close to them as a member of 
theit own families. Consideration for 
others, skill in social activities, and 
good moral character were cited most 
frequently as the basis for liking an- 
other girl. Only a handful gave social 
status as a criterion for choosing 
friends. 
DATING 

According to the survey, most girls 
start dating at 14. Contrary to popular 
opinion, only ten percent of girls 11 
to 18 years old go steady. Asked what 
they thought of “going steady, less 
than one-fifth said they liked the idea. 


MARRIAGE 


Although 94 percent of the girls 
expect to get married “some day,” only 
three percent said that they wish to 
become housewives. This may be 
caused by the fact that the girls are 
thinking of the next few years rather 
than the relatively distant future. 


EDUCATION 


One-third of the girls want college 
educations. This figure is much higher 
than the number enrolled currently in 
the nation’s institutions of higher 
learning. 

VOCATIONS 

Jobs requiring feminine character- 
istics of helpfulness and service to 
others are invariably more popular 
than professional or career jobs that 
require long training, according to the 
survey. 

Jobs chosen most often (in order 
of preference) are secretary, nurse, 
teacher, and social worker. They all 
share the feminine ideal of helping 
other people. Most girls choose occu- 
pations demanding some skill (e.g. 
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secretaty or nurse); only about ten 


319) ues 


employment, 
“nice people to work with.” High pay 
and promotion rank much lower. Only 
two percent of all the girls want to 
run their own business. 

Girls’ attitudes toward work reflect 
other new social patterns. The job is 
an important lever for gaining inde- 
pendence from the family and de- 
veloping new social contacts. The 
work-setting acts as a channel through 
which gitls make new friends and 
meet young men who are potential 
husbands. 


ASPIRATIONS 


Eight out of ten girls interviewed 
said they want to grow up to be like 
their mothers, other female relatives, 
or teachers. Only two percent are in- 
terested in becoming glamorous movie 
or TV stars. 


FAMILY 


Though many girls chafe at parental 
restrictions, few feel capable of com- 
plete self-direction. The majority of 
girls think it is legitimate and neces- 
sary for parents to make rules for their 
children, and they agree with the spe- 
cific rules their own parents make. 
They feel that parents make rules in 
order to help their children, and that 
without these rules, children would 
get in trouble and suffer. More than 
half believe the rules governing their 
behavior are fair and helpful. 

When adolescent girls do disagree 
with their parents, the issues are most 
likely to be clothing, dating, and 
hours. Younger girls, under 14, report 
conflict over clothes and use of make-) 
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‘ap. Driving and dating are most often 
issues for girls in the 14-16 age group. 
The oldest group disagrees with their 
Yolks about ideas. 


MONEY 


_ Most adolescent girls, according to 
he study, do some kind of work to 
ear money. Baby sitting is the most 
common type of work for girls from 
che age of 12 on. Of the girls over 
16, a sizeable group have jobs in of- 
‘aces and stores. 

Half of the girls interviewed re- 
Sorted that they were currently getting 
an allowance and, among these, more 
chan 50 percent said they received be- 
tween $1 and $5 as spending money. 


SPIRITUAL 


The gitls were asked, ‘What 
arouses in you a feeling of inspiration 
and wonder?” The tabulation follows: 


Under 14 14-16 Over 16 


‘Aesthetic experiences 9% 13% 16% 
Religious experiences 5% 15% 16% 
Patriotic experiences 1% 1% 2% 
‘Nature 10% 14% 14% 
Progress in science 3% 3% 2% 
Birth and growth 4% 5% 5% 
Admirable qualities in 

people 4% 5% 4% 
Personal achievement 12% 15% 18% 
Being praised, loved, 

accepted - 7% 11% 8% 
Other 5% 6% 4% 
Nothing 5% 6% 4% 
Don’t know 20% 11% 6% 
Not ascertained 5% 6% 4% 


News release from the Research 


Scouts of 


Department of the Girl 


America. 


GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


Girls belong to more organizations 
than boys do. School groups are prom- 
inent at 14, but church groups jump 
at 14. Under 14, girls prefer all girls 
clubs and 44 percent want adult lead- 
ership. From 14-16, girls prefer coed 
groups and 25 percent want adult 
leadership. Over 16, the feeling is 
neutral to the make up of the group 
and only 18 percent want adult lead- 
ership. 


Members of groups tend to be more 
socially adjusted than non-members. 
Group members are higher in verbal 
ability and they go to church more 
than non-members. 


Summary 


The following 15 areas and prob- 
lems should be considered by any 
group that serves youth: 


1. Accelerated development of girls 
over boys. 

2. Mixing boys and girls of the same 
age in the same activity. ° 

3. Capitalizing on the interests of 
girls in social service. 

4. Consider time-involvement of 
teen-age girls. 

5. Organizations for girls arising 
out of their friendships. 

6. Role of the family in organiza- 
tional patterns. 

7. Occupation experience and job 
future. 

8. Programs adapted to girls’ social 
skills, interests, and responsibili- 
ties. 

9. Orientation of girls. 

10. Role of adult leader. 

11. Development of youth leader- 
ship. 

12. Sensitivity to problems. 
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JAPAN LEAGUE 


a letter to 
Jim and you 


By PAUL D. JOHNSEN 
24 


Dear Jim: 

Glad to hear your Luther League 
back home is so active. I’m sure you 
are an excellent president. 


Japan has a Luther League also. No 
more had Joyce and I landed in Ja- 
pan than we were made aware of this 
fact, for the president of the Japan 
Luther League was on hand to greet 
us. From that day on, we have never 
forgotten the National Luther League 
of Japan. 

Besides the national and district or- 
ganizations, just as you have in Amer- 
ica, leagues are found in each local 
congregation—and afe very active. 
Since the majority of the first converts 
in a new place are young people, it 
stands that the young people’s group 
becomes the most active of all. Let me 
tell you just a little about our league 
here at our Chiba church. 


The Chiba congregation started out 
as a new church in a new area, and so 
our league started the same way. To- 
day our league is most active! Average 
leaguers are of university age instead 
of high school age. 

You asked what we do at our 
league meetings? Our young people 
have a great desire to know the Bible 
better. They have asked that each Sun- 
day there be a Bible study after the 
church service for anyone interested 
in staying. The young people them- 
selves take turns leading the study- 
ing. 

We have only one really official 
league meeting each month. Everyone 
brings his lunch and we meet after 
the morning service. On the last Sun- 
day of the month, the afternoon is 
spent in recreation. In fact, we are 
now working up a softball team and | 


challenging teams from neighboring 
leagues. A Tokyo team comes out to 
play us next Saturday. 

Besides these activities, it is the 
Luther League of our church that is 
called upon to supply the teachers for 
our Sunday School. The leaguers al- 
ternate with the members of the 
ladies’ aid in cleaning the church each 
week, too. Each Christmas, Easter, and 
Reformation Day, a choir made up of 
our leaguers puts on a program for 
a large TB hospital outside of town. 

anae weekend our church is having 
special evangelistic services. A pastor 
from Tokyo is coming to preach. The 
young people made large posters and 
put them on telephone poles through- 
out the area, advertising the services. 
This Wednesday evening, prior to our 
mid-week Lenten service, a group of 
leaguers is coming to mimeograph 
personal invitations to give out to the 
people as they pass through the local 
train station. 


leaguers on way 


Last fall, our leaguers painted the 
inside of our church. Now, this sum- 
mer, they are going to finish the inside 
and paint the outside of the chapel 
building. 

So you can see that our leaguers 
are busy. But they like it. And surely 
the pastor does too! They are a great 
help. I have to do very little plan- 
ning. They keep coming up with new 
ideas all the time. Just last Sunday I 
was asked if they could not arrange 
for a recording concert whereby they 
could come together just to listen to 
recordings of some of the great Chris- 
tian music, in order to come to know 
it and appreciate it better. 

So there’s a glimpse of our Luther 
League. We thank God for these 
dedicated young people. The Church 
has a great future in store for itself 
with these young people as the lead- 
ers. 

Greetings to everyone 
Paul 


to sing at hospital 
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AUXILIARIES 


comparing the other societies with Luther League 
By MRS. EARL A. MYERS 


Px tek meeting at the church! Meetings! Meetings! And more meet- 
ings! If it isn’t the young people, it’s the men or women. What's the 
SCOOP ? 

If we listen to the conversation between Tom, Joe, and Pastor Brady, we'll 
get a clue as to why there’s always something cooking at the church! 

Tom: Hey Joe, did you hear about the big fight down at the church last night ? 

Joe: A fight? Gosh, no. What was it all about? 

Tom: Same old thing—the gym problem. Last night Bill went to the men 
to talk about it for the umpteenth time. Still the same story. We can use the 
gym only twice a week. At other times the men or women of the church need it. 

Jor: Men! Women! Did you ever see such a bunch? The women are always 
gossipping or sewing or something. And the men—well, they’re just about 
as bad. If they’d do all their talking in one night, we could have the gym the 
rest of the week. Why don’t they have a Luther League like we have and 
pick one night a week and get their meetings over with. 

Tom: Say, that’s an idea. An adult league that meets one night a week. 

Jor: Let’s tell Pastor Brady about our terrific idea! No more problems—no 
more fights over the gym—just the matter of each league meeting one night 
a weck. 

(The boys knock at the pastor's door.) 

Pastor: Hi, fellows. Come on in. You look excited about something. (Tom 
and Joe tell their story while the pastor listens.) It will surprise you to know 
that our men and women each have an organization very much like the Luther 
League and they do meet at regular times. 

Joe: Well, why are they always needing the gym? And why are they at 
the church so often? 

_ Pastor: Well, let’s see. Are you young people at the church only on the 
night of the Luther League meeting? 

Tom: Yes, except for recreation night. 

Pastor: What about choir rehearsals, mimeographing, packing boxes for 
overseas, painting the chairs for the kindergarten department, executive meet- 
ings, practicing plays, . . . (Pastor pauses and looks at the boys.) You know, 
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I believe I see some of you leaguers around here just about every day. 
Tom: Yes, but we have service projects and stuff to work on. We don't 
just talk about things in league; we do them! 


Pastor: I see. Did you ever wonder if the men and women might be work- 
ing on projects too? 
Tom: Hmm, I never thought of that. 


Pastor: Would you like to see just how much the men’s and women’s 
otganizations are like the league? (The fellows follow the pastor to a nearby 
blackboard.) 


Pastor: The men and women have names for their groups. The men’s group 
is called the Brotherhood. The women’s group is named the United Lutheran 
Church Women—better known as ULCW. (Picks up chalk and begins to make 
a chart on the board. The chart has three sections across—the three organ- 
izations. In categories down the side are listed Purposes, Activities, Publications, 
and Wheels.) Suppose you tell me what you know about the Luther League. 


Jor: Well, we meet once a week. We have a topic and worship service, and 
sometimes recreation. 

Tom: Occasionally we visit other leagues. We attend district rallies. And 
the national convention. That’s where we meet all the big wheels like Pastor 
Conrad and Mac Minnick and others. (The Pastor lists these various items at 
the places in which they fall on the chart.) : 

Jor: We have a magazine called LUTHER LIFE. And the intermediates 
have a topic manual called High Ideals. 

Tom: Oh, don’t forget those caravaners who were here last summer. And 
the work camp at the Settlement House. 

Jor: We have sponsored some missionary projects too. And Pastor Brady, 
remember when some of us visited people who were no longer coming to 
church. 


United Lutheran Church Women’s executive committee 


Brotherhood executive committee 


Pastor: Good going, fellows. You certainly gave me a lot of information 
in those few minutes. Now let’s compare the ULCW. First, why do you think 
the women have an organization ? 

_ Tom: Mostly to gab. 

Pastor: Right. And what do you think they gab about? 
; Tom: They probably gossip about each other. 

Pastor: That may be true as far as some groups are concerned. But if the 
women are really meeting for the right purpose they will gab about the work 
of the Church. 

Jor: You know, I guess they do a lot of work around the church when you 
really think about it. They always take care of the choir robes, and they fix 
the altar—like putting clean cloths on it, and arranging the flowers, and get- 
ting it ready for Communion. 

Tom: They help in the church nursery Sunday mornings, too. 

Jor: I'll never forget how many of them visited Mom when she had the 
broken leg. 

Pastor: There are a lot of things they do. They visit the local home for the 
aged, and invite foreign students from the college as guests on holidays. We 
haven’t even mentioned the box of things they got ready for Lutheran World 
Action. 

Tom: I’ve heard it said that women are the best givers when it comes to 
money. Do you believe that, Pastor? 

Pastor: I certainly do. If it weren’t for the offerings the women give, much 
of the work now being done in our local church and in the ULCA would have 
to go undone. 

Jor: What do you mean? 

Pastor: One example. You know Mary White. She couldn’t go to college if 
the women were not giving her financial aid. 

Tom: Don’t they help pay missionaries, too? : 

Pastor: Yes, if you could call it paying them. Actually, what it amounts to 
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is food and clothing for the missionary families and money to help supply 
their main needs. 

Jor: I guess the Bibles which our church sent to India were given by the 
women, too. 

Tom: Mom talks about the women studying. Do you really think they study, 
Pastor Brady ? 

Pastor: I think they do, Tom. They have a magazine called Lutheran 
Woman's Work which is similar to LUTHER LIFE. (Holds up a copy.) They 
have monthly topic materials, and pamphlets about their work, also. 

Jor: Do they have a convention? And how about big shots like the national 
Luther League ? 

Pastor: The ULCW meets in convention every three years and have busi- 
ness sessions similar to LLA’s. They have a full time staff with an executive 
secretary like Pastor Conrad. Miss Nona Diehl is their executive secretary. You 
can find the names of all their big wheels in the inside of the back cover of their 
magazine. Theit names are in the church “Year Book” also. (Shows magazine 
and book to leaguers.) 

Tom: Gee whiz, no wonder the women are here at the church so often. 
They have plenty of things to do besides just talking at meetings. 

Jor: When is their regular meeting night, Pastor? 

Pastor: The group which includes all the women of our congregation meets 
every second Tuesday of the month. Small groups called circles meet more 
often. These groups work on projects just as you leaguers do in small groups. 

Tom: Say, they’re quite a bit like our Luther League, aren’t they? 

Pastor: Very much so. And one more thing we must not forget is that 
many of the women spend their time in prayer at home, praying for members 
of our congregation and for the world-wide Church. 

Tom: Let’s write on the chart, the things we've learned about the womeh’s 
organization. (They review the things they mentioned and list them on the 
chart.) 

Jor: Now, what about that section on our chart for men? 

Tom: You know some of the men in our church are really on the ball when 
it comes to helping with the Boy Scouts. Could we list that as one of their 
activities ? 

Pastor: Definitely. That’s part of their work in serving the congregation. 
(As they talk, they fill in the chart.) 

Jor: Dad has mentioned about the Brotherhood guys going calling. That's 
another service to the local church. 

Tom: I bet the men don’t go for any of that studying stuff like the women do. 

Pastor: As a matter of fact, they do study. They have a magazine called 
Lutheran Men. In it are topic suggestions for meetings and information about 
the Brotherhood and the Church in general. 

Jor: Do the men give much money to the church? After all, they are the 
ones who make the dough in the family. 

Pastor: Contributions are quite good. But I want to tell you about some- 
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thing special which the men have as a means of giving. Have you heard of 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement? (The boys shake their heads.) To belong 
to this group, a man must first give at least one hundred dollars. This money 
is used for materials to teach people about stewardship of time, talents, and 
money. Here’s one of the Lutheran Laymen’s projects (holds up “Let's Go’’). 
There are special publications like these (shows some current Lutheran Laymen’s 
literature) and movies about the church. Congregations can use these materials 
free of charge. : 

Tom: Do the men have any other big deals? 

Pastor: Yes, they try to train men in the congregation to be leaders so that 
the local church, the synod, and the national group have little wheels as well as 
big wheels. 

Joe: Do we know any of the big wheels of the Brotherhood ? 

Pastor: Probably you have heard of Howard L. Logan who is executive 
secretary. He, is a former LLA president. 

Tom: Are the other Brotherhood big shots listed in those books you showed 
us ? 

Pastor: Yes, they are listed in Lutheran Men and the “Year Book.” 

Jor: I bet the men never go in for parties like we leaguers. 

Pastor: Don’t kid yourself. They like fun too, and that’s part of their pro- 
gram. In other words, they have a program similar to the young people. It 
includes worship, study, service, and fellowship. I like the way they sum it up 
in the three E’s—Evangelize, Educate, and Energize. 

Tom: You know, those three organizations are really alike, aren’t they? 

Pastor: Yes, they are. Let’s compare the three now and see where we stand. 


Teache:—Which is more important to us—the moon or the 
sun? 

Johnny—The moon. 

Teacher—Why? 

Johnny—The moon gives us light at night wren we need it. 
The sun gives us light only in the daytime when we don’t need it. 


e 
Two church youth down south were discussing the Bible. 
“Isn't it miraculous,” said one, “how Jonah spent three days 
in a whale? 
“Tain’t so much,” said the other. “My uncle has spent longer 
than that inside an alligator.” 
“How long?” 
“Goin’ on two years now,” was the reply. 
e 
Cora—Elmer says that he’s going to marry the prettiest girl 
in town. 
Nora—tThe idea! Why, | don’t even know him! 
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By RICHARD L. EHRHART 


do you think 
you would make the grade? 


STARTING OUT 
AS A 
MISSIONARY 


YOUNG ADULT 7 
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“Td like to talk to you for a few 
minutes.” 

You say, “OK.,” feeling that this is 
something important. 

“We might as well get down to the 
important thing I want to talk to you 
about.” 

Not much beating around the bush 
about this person, you think. 

The question I have to ask is, “Will 
you go as a missionary to a foreign 
land?” 

Well! .. . You catch your breath 
and wonder what he sees in you, “Me? 
a missionary?” 


Ree NOW, Christ’s call is go- 
ing out to many a young man or 
young woman. “Will you be my 
missionary ?” 

Perhaps you have the stuff for be- 
coming a minister of the gospel and 
can plan for the college and seminary 
training needed. Or maybe you have 
the makings of becoming a missionary 
in a special field like school teaching, 
medicine, nursing, construction work, 
language study, bookkeeping, or busi- 
ness management. 

There are many questions you 
should ask yourself. What talents do 
I have that can be used? How can I 
gain the training and experience need- 
ed? Can I adjust to a different life 
which requires a great deal of emo- 
tional maturity? What hobbies and 
extra interests do I have that would 
be useful, such as athletics, music, 
crafts ? 

Most of all, you should ask whether 
God is calling you to His service. 


the author and 
Mrs. Ehrhart 


in Liberia 


mail arrives 


Through prayerful consideration you 
should decide whether becoming a 
missionary is God’s call to you. 


Getting Ready to Be a 
Missionary 


There is much that anyone consider- 
ing a missionary career wants to know. 
Let's skim over the highlights. 

A missionary just starting out usu- 
ally gets a year of special study and 
training at a School of Missions (such 
as that which will be opening at Chi- 
cago Seminary in the fall, 1957. It is 
a valuable year of becoming acquainted 
with mission philosophy and of orien- 
tation in working among peoples of 
other cultures. 

Missionaries who are engaged in 
evangelistic, educational, literacy, and 
other work, have to learn a foreign 
language. Those going to the Orient 
or to South America may spend a 
year or two of study before leaving 
the States. Those in Africa and Asia 
usually have to learn the language in 
the native locale. 

Going to a foreign land often 
means giving up some of the things 
one was used to at home. But this 
should be no great problem for the 
person whose primary job is to plant 
the Word of God. One discovers that 
it is not a great sacrifice to give up 
TV, movies, newspapers, and some- 
times electricity and modern plumbing. 
These, after all, are not the most im- 
portant things in life. In fact, one 
will find his life enriched by the op- 
portunities to be creative in the home 

_—such as using crates, scraps of ma- 
terial. bamboo and other native mate- 
tials, often with exotic and pleasing 
results. 

Getting ready to go is a combina- 
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tion of hard work and fun. There is 
the shopping that must be done for 
the next two and a half to five years. 
Then comes the tedious job of pack: 
ing in crates or drums for shipment 
overseas—clothing, kitchen and house- 
hold articles, books, shoes, and every- 
thing that will help to make life live- 
able in a new land. A complete phy- 
sical check-up is a requirement, and 
anything amiss must be corrected be- 
fore sailing. Teeth must be repaired, 
eyes checked, and necessary shots re- 
ceived. All things accomplished, you 
bid farewell to family and friends and 
head for a land of new opportunity. 


Husband and Wife—A Team 


It is important that in going out 
as a team both husband and wife are 
carefully dedicated to the work. 
Mutual sharing of the tasks at hand 
and encouragement when days are dis- 
couraging is one of the joys of married 
missionaries. This does not mean that 
single missionaries have no_ place. 
Nurses, women evangelists, teachers, 
and linguists are needed and will con- 
tinue to be needed. But it is true that 
two people devoted to each other and 
to their work have a happier situation 
in places where companionship and 
mutual sharing of ideas are so vital. 

Any talent a person has can be put 
to work. For example, at our Lutheran 
High School in Liberia where eighty 
students are in residence, a mission- 
ary wife found use for her music tal- 
ents. in working with choirs and in 
teaching organ. Because she had no 
children, she had plenty of time to 
give in substitute teaching, advising 
student groups, helping the girls and 


women of the community to sew, and 


working with the Sunday school. Hay-) 


ag a family does curtail the wife’s 
‘stivities, but she will be enriched by 
‘ving of herself and her talents to 
ae people of the land. 


The Life of a Missionary 

Keeping in good physical condition 
important. One has adjustments to 
ake in lands where climate and cul- 
‘are are different. One has to main- 
‘uin a proper diet in places where all 
oods are not readily available. Care 
-as to be taken that food is properly 

andled, water boiled sufficiently, and 

‘nat weekly pills against malaria are 
aken. There are problems (we have 
them at home, too) but with the 
»roper caution and a little common 
vense, they can be overcome. Recrea- 
ion and physical exercise are im- 
Sortant, too, in lands which sap one’s 
ohysical and mental vitality. 

It is good to maintain a healthy 
mental attitude. A missionary has to 
nave a real love for the people among 
whom he works. He has to be patient 
and understanding with those who 
nave a different culture than his. 
People stumble and fall; they fail you 
when you need them most; but you 
learn to lead them until they can walk 
again. Frustration will come and your 
patience will be worn thin. One must 
be tolerant and understanding with 
those who think and act differently. 
The missionary comes with love and 
compassion. 

Maintaining good relationships with 
fellow missionaries who may be 
thrown together into close proximity 
on a mission station is most essential. 
It goes without saying that mission- 
aries should set a good example for 
others. 

The role of the missionary in the 


church of another land is a problem. 
In former years, the missionaries ran 
the Church. But rising nationalism in 
some countries has made it imperative 
that national workers take over the 
leadership. 

As the years go by, the missionary 
begins to take a back seat and gradu- 
ally works himself out of a job. 
Naturally, this doesn’t take place over 
night, for the nationals need help 
and counsel. They will make mistakes, 
but they will learn. One day a strong, 
indigenous Church will be seen in the 
land. 

To be an effective missionary, one 
must learn to know the people and 
their way of life. This means that 
the worker must live among them and 
learn their language, customs, and be- 
liefs. Only by understanding the local 
culture can the foreigner hope to com- 
municate a new way of life. His pur- 
pose is not to bring American civiliza- 
tion to the natives of Africa or Asia, 
but to bring them to Christianity in 
such a way that it will become a liv- 
ing force in their own life and culture. 


Culture and Missions 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle to un- 
derstanding other people lies in failure 
to communicate effectively. One may 
speak foreign languages with proper 
grammar, but the thought content 
may be quite foreign. Some mission- 
aries in West Africa asked for the 
tribal word for “‘grace’’ and obtained 
what they thought was the right equtv- 
alent. Years later they discovered that 
this word was used in black magic to 
cast spells on people and that the 
people themselves rarely used the 
word. 

Differences of culture can result in 
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serious misunderstanding. In certain 
oriental countries, if you help a per- 
son in distress you have created a bond 
with that person and you are obligated 
to help him ever after if he calls upon 
you. This arises out of a Buddhist 
idea that the giver rather than the 
recipient should be thankful, since the 
recipient has provided a means by 
which the giver may gain merit. 

In certain African countries, people 
coming upon a man who has been 
shot accidentally by a hunter or clawed 
by a wild animal, would run away and 
leave the person to die. The thought 
is that something evil surrounds the 
person who has been wounded. If she 
is helped, the evil power or spirit 
might come upon them. 

Usually, behind every action there 
is a pattern or plan, and one has to 
look beneath the surface to find it. 
One has to learn not to be shocked 
by the behavior of other people but 
to take into account their background. 

Christian missionaries often face 
different ideas concerning sex and mar- 
riage. Sex relations before marriage is 
common in most places. Trial marriage 
is practiced in some societies. A man 
lives with a woman to determine 
whether or not he wants to make the 
arrangement permanent. Usually the 
fertility of the woman plays an im- 
portant part in the decision. In our 
society we would call such practices 
“immoral.” They are contrary to es- 
tablished moral standards. But in other 
societies, they are not regarded as 
immoral, for they are not contrary to 
the accepted ways of the people. 

Another social problem facing the 
missionary is polygamy. This is prac- 
ticed usually bv the chiefs and wealthy 
people because the common tnan can- 
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not afford more than one wife. Beside 
the fact that wives and many children 
add to a man’s prestige and im- 
portance, economic factors are im- 
portant reasons for such a practice. 
Often a man cannot hire laborers to 
work in his rice farm, but he can marry 
wives whose job it is to hoe the tice. 

It is all too simple for the mission- 
ary to say, ‘But to become a Christian 
you must get rid of all but one wife.” 
The immediate question is ‘Which 
wife should I keep?” The man has 
equal responsibilities to all. And what 
about the children? Shall the Church 
be responsible for breaking up such 
a family? In some missions, the wives 
of polygamous husbands have been 
received into the church, but not the 
husband. In Liberia, the rule has been 
relaxed somewhat to admit the hus- 
band; but once he joins the church, he 
cannot take any more wives, and he 
cannot hold any office in the church. 


Christianity Versus Animism 


Influencing other people to adopt 
an entirely different outlook toward 
life is not an easy matter, but Chris- 
tian missions during the last 15 years 
have been more successful in dealing 
with cultures where animistic beliefs 
primarily are predominant (the people 
believe principally in spirits and have 
no “organized religion” such as Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, or Mohammedan- 
ism). 

One reason for Christianity’s suc- 
cess in Africa is the fact that there 
is no real security in animistic belief. 
Primitive ideas about health and dis- 
ease do not stand up to the inroads 
of scientific knowledge. So often the 
animist’s religion is an integral part 
of a tightly knit clan (or family) or- 


fanization. When this collapses as 
seople move to the big cities, the 
‘eligious concepts also lose their hold. 
Much of the animist’s life is immersed 
a the fear of evil spirits. So, it is not 
trange that a religion which explains 
ife in terms of the love of God and 
of order in the world has a great 
jppeal to him. But he will not gravi- 
ate naturally toward Christianity. He 
nust be shown and led by Christians. 
de will be influenced also by nations 
vho have accepted this way and who 
.ct accordingly in the community of 
aations. 


Facing Discouragement 


An example from Liberia shows that 
eing a Christian and making converts 
$ not easy. One Christian, an influence 
in the community and a town chief 
sefore his conversion, told the mis- 
sionary that he was going to move 
nis entire household to another town. 
Why? He was the object of persecu- 
ion. When anything went wrong, he 
was blamed for he had brought evil 
upon the town when he had forsaken 
the ways of his father for the white 
man’s God-palaver. 

People usually are friendly to the 
missionary, and they will go out of 
their way to satisfy his personal needs: 
they often bring rice or a chicken as 
gifts when he comes to their town. But 
they refuse the best gift that he has 
to offer them—God’s love in His Son, 
Jesus Christ. People come to services 
and listen attentively and they thank 
him. But when it comes to commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ, they say, “No, 
thanks, you have your way, we have 
ours.” 

Sick people come to the hospital and 
dispensaries where they are treated by 


the medical staff with the use of ex- 
pensive medicines and equipment. 
Some see the love of God in the treat- 
ment given to them, but many go away 
healed in body but not in soul. 

Indifference and opposition to the 
gospel is the most disheartening thing 
faced on the mission field. Here we 
come with the most precious gift of 
life—and they refuse it. This is dis- 
couraging to be sure. Yet, it is a 
challenge to every missionary and 
everyone at home who supports mis- 
sions with money and prayers, The 
Christian does not stop in the face 
of opposition; he does not back away 
from closed doors. He stands firm and 
finds new ways to bring the gospel to 
the hearts and lives of people. 


Discussion Leads 


1. Role play a young person con- 
sidering a call to be a missionary. 
Pretend you are that person and have 
been called to be a missionary in the 
country of . What would 
be your thoughts? Your questions ? 
Your doubts? Your assurances? Speak 
your thoughts aloud for about 5 min- 
utes. Discuss. 

2. Do you know any missionary 
personally ? Exchange experiences. 

3. What abilities do you have 
which would be helpful on the mis- 
sionary field? Survey the education, 
occupational training, hobbies, inter- 
ests of the members of. the group. 

4. What problem of a missionary 
interested you most in this presenta- 
tion ? 

5. Where can you get more infor- 
mation about becoming a missionary ? 

6. How could your group help a 
young missionary couple “just start- 
ing out’ ? 
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a work survey of the 
Board of American 
Missions 


NEW CHURCHES 
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Discovering places where new 
churches are needed requires a knowl- 
edge of conditions and trends of popu- 
lation over the whole United States 
and Canada. The ULCA has a Board 
upon which it depends to acquire that 
knowledge—the Board of American 
Missions. 

Surveying usually is the first work 
that the Board does on a field. In- 
formation is sent to the Board. These 
lists have real value. 

Approving the field—this is the first 
decision that the Board as a whole 
must make. After the findings of the 
surveyors have been tabulated and 
studied members vote on what to do 
about it. If they see the need for a 
new church there, they vote that it be 
“approved for occupancy.” That 
means that the Board will call a mis- 
sion developer who will spend his 
whole time visiting the people in the 
field and persuading them to work to- 
gether to form a new congregation. 

Gathering the people into the new 
group is the full-time task of the 
Board missionary. He visits, writes let- 
ters, advertises, and as soon as there 
are enough and they can find a place 
to meet, he opens services for wor- 
ship and preaching. The place is 
usually a school, a store, or a fire- 
house. A church building is still in 
the future. 

Organizing the congregation is the 
first step of independence from the 
Board. The service of organization is 
a big affair. Some people bring let- 
ters of transfer from other churches, 
some renew earlier vows, some are 
confirmed, and some are baptized for 
the first time. A big moment both for 
individuals and the group: a church 
is born! 


Supporting the new congregation 
arough the years that it takes to grow 
‘p is for the costliest task for the 
soard. On the average it takes almost 
en years and costs in salary-aid about 
15,000. At first the Board pays the 
eater part of the pastor's salary but 
very year the congregation assumes 
nore and more and asks less and less 
elp. 

A long-range building program is 
he main objective of the Board's 
hhurch extension program. Early in the 
nission’s development and long be- 
ore plans are on the drawing boards, 
he Board of American Missions helps 
he congregation establish high stand- 
ids of stewardship responsibility and 
1elps them plan according to their 


needs and abilities. 

This, in brief, are the things the 
Board does. The Board itself is a group 
of 12 pastors and nine laymen elected 
by the United Lutheran Church at its 
conventions. It meets four times a year 
to determine policies, call mission- 
aries, and make appropriations. 

Its office and field work is done by 
a staff of secretaries who meet eight 
times annually for the coordination of 
their activities. They depend upon 
synodical home. mission officials for 
more direct administration of field 
work. 


And, of course, for the necessary 
money, they depend upon all the mem- 
bers in all the congregations of the 
ULCA. 
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hy do you lie so much? Sur- 
prised? I’d be pretty mad my- 
if, if somebody called me a liar. 

used to think I was honest. But 
™m not, and I'll bet that before you 
nish this article, you'll realize you 
yen’t honest, either. 

Lying isn’t just looking someone in 
se eye and telling him a whopper. It 
nt merely cheating on an examina- 
‘on, or telling your folks you and your 
ate lost your way back from the 
sovie—when you really spent some 
me in the park. Dishonesty includes 
lot more than these obvious fibs. The 
urpose of this article is to point out 
aat very much of the society we live 
1 is dishonest. 

The blame isn’t just on you, but on 
ye and the people around you and 
ne people in general—and you. 

Lies are told for many reasons: Be- 
ause you don’t agree with someone 
nore powerful than you—and don’t 
vant to get hurt. Because you don’t 
vant to injure someone else—and the 
ruth would hurt. Pride can make you 
ie, because you're afraid the truth 
vould make you appear lower in the 
yes of a friend. Envy, fear, love, care- 
essness, conceit, and ignorance all can 
ead to distortion of truth. 

You can lie to yourself, to others, 
nd to God. 

All through our lives there will be 
imes when we get too tense and evi- 
lence varying degrees of emotional 
lisorder. Most of the time this inner 
urmoil comes because we pretend to 
e what we aren’t. Our conscious 
ninds—the part of our thinking and 
eeling we are aware of—will live a 
ie in order that we may be socially 
cceptable or do what we think is ex- 
ected of us, or we expect of ourselves. 


ARE YOU 
HONEST? 


to tell the truth 
you probably are not 
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Meanwhile, down in the subconscious 
—the part of our feeling that we are 
not aware of,—the real us is strug- 
gling to make us live the way we'd 
really like to. 

This subconscious part of us is very 
powerful. It insists on making itself 
felt. And if what we are really like 
doesn’t agree with what we pretend 
to be like—trouble! 

John’s parents had always wanted 
him to be a doctor. Doctoring is a 
noble profession. John thought he 
wanted to be an M.D. If you asked 
him, he’d say without hesitation that 
being a doctor was his goal in life. 
He thought it was. 

John entered medical school. He 
flunked out. Why? John was a bright 
boy. The work wasn’t that hard. His 
home life was O.K. There was enough 
money. There wasn’t anything to justt- 
fy his failure. At least not showing. 

But down underneath, John never 
wanted to be a doctor. Whatever the 
reasons, he basicly dreaded hanging 
out a shingle. His first love was the 
theatre. This he had forgotten. But 
his subconscious hadn’t. And his in- 
ner, true self kept him from what he 
had convinced himself he wanted. For 
years he was living a lie. 

I know a woman who is always say- 
ing how much she loves her husband. 
She shows him great affection. Un- 
fortunately, she has been confined to 
her bed most of her married life— 
because she always manages to fall 
over something and break a leg or a 
hip or wrench her spine. These are all 
accidents. She says so and she thinks 
so. But the fact is that they are all 
accidents — on — purpose. Her inner 
self sees to it that they occur. Inside 
—deep inside—she hates her husband. 
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She knows she can’t go around say. 
ing so, because this would be un 
acceptable to society and to her train 
ing. So outwardly she loves him, anc 
inwardly she tortures him by makins 
him wait on her day and night by 
“accident.” She is living a lie with 
herself. 

Of course you don’t do things lik 
that! But how about the party yot 
say you'd like to attend, but for whicl 
you get a headache—and can’t go 
And how many times, do you think 
you've been sick with a cold just befor 
an examination or an upleasant en 
counter. And how many “‘accidents’ 
have you had that were caused b 
your subconscious—unknown to you 
Remember how often you were doin; 
what you weren’t supposed to, an 
“accidentally” broke something, o 
misplaced something, or did some 
thing that let you get caught ? 

When you lie to yourself, you're no 
aware of it. So of course you won’ 
know examples. But take the word o 
experts; you spend a lot of your lif 
living a lie to yourself. 

Millions of people are unhappy be 
cause society sets false standards fo 
us to live up to. We have to conforn 
to keep friends. So we try. But wher 
the standards are false to our basi 
nature, we are lying. This isn’t alway 
bad. Sometimes it’s very necessary. I 
fact, being a Christian can cause yo 
to live a good life, where by natur 
you might prefer an evil one. Living 
lie successfully is often desirable. Bu 
until we can change our basic selves t 
agree with our outward selves, we are 
in that sense, liars. 

What are some of the false stan¢ 
ards society sets up which cause u 
needless dishonesty with ourselves 


Well, how about this business of 
rumility ? 

Suppose you can play the piano like 
. whiz. You're really good. Suppose 
omeone asks you, ‘Can you play the 
iano well?” You answer, “I’m very 
rood at it.” 

This is not socially acceptable, even 
hough you were telling the absolute 
ruth. You are expected to say, “Oh, 
play a little.” Nonsense! If you're 
hat good, you play a lot. Society 
nakes you lie. If you have ability and 
ecognize it, you ought to be able to 
dmit it to yourself and the rest of the 
vorld. To overplay it would be distort- 
ng truth. But so would underplaying 
t. Honesty is the correct evaluation of 
he matter. Not pride. Not humility 
n the usual sense. 

So next time someone says, “Are 
rou any good at ping pong?’ If you 
ire, say, “I’m an expert.” See what 
lappens when you tell the truth! 

How many of these dishonesties 
nave you been forced into? “Tl be 
zlad to help you with the dishes, 
Mom.” “Just a moment, I'll look to 
ee if I’m free that Saturday.” “Well, 
_ had something else planned, but 

.. “It’s not that I’m chicken, but 
my parents won't let me.” “Oh, I 
ould have a car if I wanted it.” “TI 
wouldn’t be interested in that, that’s 
or girls.’ “I smoke a pipe because I 
ike it.” SI think these new pointed 
shoes for girls are just darling.” 
‘Thank you for the lovely party.” 
‘Let’s get together again real soon.” 


Did you ever think how much dis- 
1onesty goes on in dating? And how 
much trouble it causes later on? Most 
ourtship is based on false pretenses. 
You are expected to present a false 


picture of yourself to your date. If 
you don’t, someone else who follows 
the rules of the game and _ glorifies 
himself will get the girl—or fellow, 
as the case may be. 

Dating is basically to see whether or 
not you two are fit for marriage and 
parenthood. This may be the last 
thing in your mind when you date. If 
so, you're already off the truth. Let’s 
assume you are trying to find out 
whether the two of you would like to 
go steady and eventually marry. And, 
so that I don’t have to say “he or 
she’’ all the time, let’s assume you're 
a boy for the length of the illustration. 

How many times do you think you'll 
bring her flowers and take her to 
movies and dances and soda shops 
after you're married? Then why put 
the courtship on the basis of a glori- 
ous (and expensive) whirl of social 
activities? Why lead her to think 
you're the kind of person who is going 
to shower her with gifts and attention 
all the time? Won’t she be disap- 
pointed when someday she discovers 
the ‘‘romance’”’ is over? She sure will! 

And why do you stay off certain 
subjects when you're dating? Subjects 
you think might lead to arguments. 
These are subjects you'll have to agree 
or compromise on eventually. Why 
wait until you're hitched? Maybe you 
two are not made to pull in the same 
direction on certain essential parts of 
life. 

And why are you always careful to 
be dressed at your best when she’s 
around—and later on when she’s 
caught you, you're going to look like 
a bum around the house? And why 
are you always so careful to act polite, 
like opening the car door for her and 
letting her in doorways first—when 
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later on you know you'll probably hop 
right into the driver’s seat and barge 
through the entrances first yourself ? 
Ati due wihy tamer mens? 

Ask yourself, on your next date, 
“Is my date getting an honest pic- 
ture of me?” Probably here, too, like 
all the other people in the world, 
you are something of a liar to the 
one you love the most. What's the 
matter? You afraid your date won't 
like you if she (or he) finds out what 
you're really like? 

Marriage is a long and intimate 
affair. You at least owe it to each other 
to go into it knowing what you both 
are. 

Here are some other areas in which 
society has grown accustomed to dis- 
honesty. 

Excess profits. When people charge 
too much for something they produce, 
they are indicating a dishonest evalu- 
ation of the goods, the market, them- 
selves. Or they’re showing a false 
evaluation of the rights of other 
people. 

Tipping. Expecting to receive a tip 
for an action which should be part 
of common courtesy and normal 
friendliness shows a wrong concep- 
tion of brotherly love. There may be 
nothing wrong with paying more for 
a better seat—if this is regular business 
procedure, but there is a lot wrong 
with getting a better seat only if you 
slip a buck to the usher or waiter. 
Leaving a dime for your dinner serv- 
ice is a type of dishonesty on the part 
of the waiter, if he expects it, because 
the price of the meal should include 
serving it. You aren't given the choice 
of going into the kitchen and bringing 
it out for yourself. 

And the train porter who passes a 
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whisk broom in the direction of you 
suit and then expects a quarter is be 
ing dishonest in that he has don 
nothing worth 25c. 

Dirty jokes. Why do you laugh a 
jokes on some subjects, even thougl 
they aren’t clever? If all of life i 
equally sacred and equally good, anc 
all parts of all people are ‘the templ 
of God,” then, pray tell, what make 
a certain type of joke “‘dirty” an 
funnier ? 

Isn’t it that we have a dishonest at 
titude about a perfectly clean phase o 
life—physical sex. If society woul: 
evaluate sex with a frank and opet 
approach, the way God intended, dirt 
jokes would cease to exist. True, ther 
might be some funny stories about se: 
(and why not?), but they wouldn’ 
be dirty. So next time you laugh at 
story because of the subject matte 
and not the cleverness, remember tha 
you ate being dishonest to a pat 
of life. 

Advertising. The illustrations ar 
legion. The lying all around us is s 
fluent and profuse that we forge 
what it is, dishonesty. We are sui 
rounded by ads and slogans an 
appeals and come-on’s that aim 2 
deceit. Here are some examples. Yo 
can name many others. 

Why is almost every movie ‘th 
best produced,” or the “now it ca 
be told for the first time” type, ¢ 
“his greatest performance’ when th 
producer and advertiser know it ain 
so? They’re lying, and they know i 
but they hope to fool you. 

Why do travel folders show onl 
the good side of the resort? It give 
the prospective visitor a false pictur 
doesn’t it. And if it gives a false im 


pression, it is lying. ) 


- How can the same firm put out ads 
oc both soap and chemical deter- 
ents, each implying to be better than 
se other? Only by being dishonest. 
_ What sort of truth is a half-truth? 
the washing machine that saves thou- 
ends of gallons of water (thousands 
sore than what—Niagara Falls?), or 
me razor that implies you can shave 
jean in three strokes, or the towels 
nat when washed with a certain “‘ad- 
‘itive’ fold fluffer than others 
which have been folded differently 
ad pressed down), or the shampoo 
nat is better than “‘oily, greasy, soapy” 
nampoos. Of course it is, but the lie 
; in that the ad implies that all other 
Aampoos are “oily, greasy, soapy,” 
vhich they aren't. 

And how about the fountain pens 
dat were guaranteed ‘‘for ever.” I 
magine when God ends the creation, 
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co-education to be intro- 
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special courses for women 
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Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 


PSL IME.N TOWN, PA; 


He’s going to have a lot of fountain 
pens left over. 

And what does a lifetime guarantee 
mean ? It means, for as long as the life 
of the product, but it implies your 
lifetime. 

How about cigarettes that don’t 
“hurt the nose or throat,’ but say 
nothing about the lungs! Sure this is 
all honest in that you can weasel out 
of the wording, but the implications 
are dishonest. And we participate by 
falling for such ads and preferring 
such products. 

Have you ever looked at the store 
window manikins for women’s 
clothes? What proportion are their 
figures? Notice how all the dresses 
have to be pinned in the back. The 
waists are too small, the legs too long. 
Girls aren’t built that way. The clothes 
are not displayed to look the way 
they will on the average figure, or 
even on an unaverage slim figure. It’s 
misrepresentation. Girls are not going 
to look like that in those outfits. And 
while we're at it, why do almost all 
drawn figures of women—being used 
to sell products or attract readers— 
lean toward unnatural figures. We 
have created a demand for a type that 
hardly exists—and are making mil- 
lions of women unhappy and men dis- 
satisfied as a result. What kind of 
honesty is this? Have you fallen for 
it? Sure you have. Whether you're 
male or female, you’ve gotten to like 
a distorted picture of womanhood. 

White lies. Many times the truth 
would hurt us or our friends. So we 
tell white lies. This designation is 
supposed to let your conscience off the 
hook. And maybe it does. But maybe 
there’s something wrong with all our 
lives, that makes white lies necessary. 
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A doctor pretends the patient is 
not seriously ill, because to tell him 
the truth would produce such fear 
and paralysis that the patient might 
even die sooner. 

A husband commends his wife on 
a poor dinner or a horrible hat, be- 
cause the truth would cause unneces- 
sary hurt. 

A girl tells the fellow that she is 
busy, because to tell him she doesn’t 
like him would be cruel. 

We make excuses for not attending 
social gatherings, because the truth 
would make us outcasts. 

Most artists will agree that an 
honest portrait won't sell. 

Pastors often have to leave con- 
troversial items out of their sermons, 
because some members have set up 
false standards for pastors and for 
religion. The truth would cause them 
to lose faith! (What kind of faith?) 

I remember one time visiting a 
couple. The husband told me_ he 
always told the truth to his wife. I 
mentioned that I tried to be honest, 
too. His wife called in, “Darling, 1s 
it O.K. with you if dinner is a half 


hour late?” He said, “Sure.” (Li 
No. 1.) Then he asked me if I’c 
like to see photos of his children. | 
said, “Glad to.’”’ (Lie No. 2)—all it 
the first three minutes of the visit 
Strange, is'nt it, that we have become 
the kind of people that the truth wil 
often hurt ? 

There is a particular chaos tha 
comes from lying to God. We car 
pretend to be repentant when we att 
only sorry or afraid. We pretend t 
have faith when we are filled wit 
doubts. We pretent to be Christian: 
when we have not yet found basi 
faith. 

We are so often afraid to admit th 
truth, even to God, who knows it any 
way, and loves us anyway. 

Are you a liar? I am. Not in every 
thing, but in many things. Far toc 
many. 

Let’s' get basic. Why do we lie ir 
these many normal ways? Because w 
are at variance with God. We ar 
separated from Him by outlook, by 
custom, by traditions, by society, by 
inner desires. We are false to the 
purpose for which he created us; fals: 
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) the way of life which we were 
itended to follow, we are liars to life. 
This is nothing superficial. It’s 
eep. It goes to roots. It has become 
a accepted part of us. It’s still wrong. 

What is the cure? The cure is 
mply stated, difficult to apply. The 
are is to become possessed by the 
vuth, God’s truth (which is the only 
eal truth). God’s truth (His Word) 
_ found in Jesus. “Blessed are they 
ho hunger and thirst after the right, 
dr they shall find it (in Jesus).” 

To “tell the truth’ is to teach Jesus. 
‘o live truthfully is to live as’ Jesus 
ved. Insofar as we fail to live in 
2sus, just so far are we liars to our 
teation and our life. 

Go back a moment over some of 
ne dishonest situations we have dis- 
ussed. How would living in Jesus 
‘Orrect these? 

_ Dirty jokes will disappear when all 
aings are regarded with the sacredness 
vith which he regarded them. Couples 
a love will find their love in God's 
valuation of them, and not in some 
‘omanticised love-of-love or in quickly 
vassing human qualities. Advertising 


will be honest when manufacturers 
and buyers devote their best efforts at 
producing and using products that 
benefit mankind, and when people are 
recognized not as something to be ex- 
ploited, but to be served and to serve. 

Humility and pride will fall away 
when we see ourselves as God sees 
us, and recognize the true value and 
source of our talents. 

White lies will not be needed when 
in Jesus, fear of pain and death, age, 
and short-comings are recognized in 
their right unimportance. 

And we will not pretend before 
God, when through Jesus we learn 
to see clearly that pretense is not 
necessary with Him. 

It is in Jesus that all truth finds 
its birth. He was and is and ever shall 
be the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Take a good healthy look at yourself 
and society. Welcome to “Liars 
Anonymous.” It’s dark in here. The 
way to the light is to become increas- 
ingly aware of life’s distortions, and 
become increasingly Christian. Don’t 
live modern. Live abundantly. 
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When the offering plate for missions was passed, one lady 
refused to contribute, saying, “I do not believe in Missions.” 
The usher whispered, “Take something out, then. This is for 


heathen.” 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
_ education so essential to success. To 


' follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SipeRN GRE LD, O'HlO 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


PARTY 


southern USA’ers 
may sing Dixie Doodle 
in the mixer 


By CHARLES L. MULLEN 
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"Listen, my Leaguers, and you shall hear . . 
Of a great event that is drawing near. 
On the of July in 1957 
We're having a party from 7 to 11.” 


Decorations 

Red, white and blue streamers, 
balloons, and American flags. Guests 
may be asked to bring historical docu- 
ments or relics to provide atmosphere. 
Guests may come dressed to represent 
historical characters, and hosts may 
be costumed to represent Betsy Ross 
and Uncle Sam. 


Musical Mixer 

Players form a double circle with 
girls on the inside and boys on_ the 
outside. Music: “Yankee Doodle.” 
Leader should teach the following 
words to be sung by the players: 


Yankee Doodle came to town, 

ridin’ on a pony, 

Stuck a feather in his cap, and callec 

it macaroni. 

Yankee Doodle step right up, 

Yankee Doodle Dandee, 

Yankee Doodle skip three girls and 

catch a partner's handy. 

Partners link arms and circle once. 
Partners pretend to stick a feather in 
the other’s hat. Form one big circle, 
boy to left of his partner, and take three 
steps in to center and three back. Girls 
tighten their circle and clasp hands 
in air, forming arches, as boys go in 
and out to the left and take the fourth 
girl as their next partner. 


Historical Personages 

After the mixer rest the guests with 
this quiet game. Players are provided 
with paper and pencils. Leader an- 
nounces a letter. Each player write; 
the names of all the famous people in 
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the history of America that he can 
think of whose names begin with that 
letter. First or last names are permis- 
sible. Leader decides number of letters 
to use. The longest list wins. 


Historical Acts 


After the players are divided into 
groups, provide each with the name 
‘of a person or period in the history of 
America to be enacted. Suggested 
stunts: John Alden and Priscilla Dean, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, 
“Spirit of 76,” Signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, The Civil War, 
Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, John 
‘Smith and Pocahontas, Paul Revere’s 
Ride, Betsy Ross, etc. 


‘Defend the Fort 


Use four tables, with six players to 
each. If more than 24 players, use 
‘more tables. Name each table for a 
famous fort. Place a cardboard fort on 
each table. A different game is played 
vat each table, as “Old Maid,’ Domi- 
noes, Checkers, etc. Game begins thus: 
‘Captain of Company A sends 3 of his 
players to “fight” 3 soldiers of Com- 
pany A, etc. At the conclusion of each 
game, players report to their Captains. 
‘If they have won, a flag is placed on 
their fort. At the conclusion of each 
“battle,” the players progress to the 
next fort. When the leader sounds a 
signal, games end. The fort having 
the most flags flying is the winner. 


Red, White, and Blue 


_ Players sit in circle with one player 
“Tt” in center. “It” gazes around 
citcle and suddenly points his finger 
and says, “Red, white, and blue—red! 
—one, two, three, four, five, six seven, 
eight, nine, ten!” The person to whom 


“It” speaks is asked to mention a red 
object before ten is reached. If the 
player mentions the object before ten 
is reached, he is safe, but if he fails, 
he becomes “It”. Do not repeat names 
of objects. 


Declaration of Independence 

Prepare following statement on pa- 
pers and provide each guest with one: 
“1. I (mame), (address), do here- 
by declare myself free and independ- 
ent of 2. The reasons 
for the aforesaid Declaration of Inde- 
pendence being, to wit, 
3. I do hereby resolve to 
4, At Dee OY a sd Meare FS 

Each player fills in one part, folds 
the paper over, and gives it to the 
person on his left. Collect the papers 
and read them to the group. 


Great Orators 

Players are seated in a circle. One 
is selected to stand in center of circle 
and make a speech, praising himself, 
as though he were campaigning for a 
political office. (Much gesturing.) 
When a gesture is made with the 
speaker’s left hand, the players should 
shout. “Hooray!” When the “orator” 
gestures with his right hand, the crowd 
must clap its hands. Any player who 
fails to applaud or shout “Hooray” 
must become the next “orator.” 


Surrender 


Everyone will want to surrender to 
a table of delicious refreshments. A 
large cake, with a flag design of red, 
white, and blue frosting is the center- 
piece (it’s to eat, too). Cherry ice 
cream will keep the traditional color. 
Or make sponge cake with blue food 
coloring. Top with ice cream, cherries 
and whipped cream. 
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FROM BOY ON A DOLPHIN 


by EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Boy on a Dolphin 
(20th-Fox) 

Italian import Sophia Loren, 
sponge-diving along the coasts of 
Greece, stumbles upon a magnificent 
bronze and gold statue of a boy rid- 
ing a dolphin (title). Two thousand 
years on the ocean’s floor, it suddenly 
becomes the basis of a frantic contest 
between archeologist Alan Ladd and 
art collector Clifton Webb. One wants 
the fame of discovery, the other the 
pride of illegal possession, the law 
providing that art treasures are public 
property. Sophia wavers between the 
two, for a while at least. 

Fair degree of suspense, played 
against some fabulous backgrounds. 
Wait till you see that almost unbe- 
lievable cliffhanging monastery at 
Meteora! 

Filmed in Greece in CinemaScope 
and DeLuxe Color by the man who 
made “Three Coins in the Fountain.” 


Joe Butterfly 
(Universal-International) 

An amusing, if somewhat disjoint- 
ed, “lighter side of the war’ type of 
film, featuring Audie Murphy and 
George Nader as staff members of 
Yank Magazine. Given a three day 
deadline to get out the first Tokyo 
edition of the famed service maga- 
zine, they surmount not only the haz- 
ards of setting up shop in a newly 
occupied city (and country), but also 
the heckling of a competitive charac- 
ter, Keenan Wynn of Trend Maga- 
Zine, 

There is also a. happy-go-lucky 
Oriental (title), played by Burgess 
Meredith. He knows all the answers, 
and knows he knows it! Audie at 
times seems to be just wandering in 
and out of the picture, but Burgess 
and George and a few of the others 
are in a continual lather, resulting in 
quite a few laughs. CinemaScope and 
Technicolor. 
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tea party 


Boston 


(JOHNNY TREMAIN) 
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Japan 


(JOE BUTTERFLY) 


DZ 


ohnny Tremain 
(Walt Disney) 


In these days of the earth satellite 
ad harnessing of atomic power, a 
ashback to the thrilling (but sim- 
cer) days of the Boston Tea Patty, 
aul Revere’s Ride, and the Battles of 
exington and Concord may be just 
ie change of pace that we need. At 
ast that’s why Walt Disney (who 
ever does anything without a reason) 
ay be counting on in providing us 
ith this colorful bit of American 
story as seen through the eyes of 17 
var old Hal Stalmaster and his sweet- 
cart, Luana Patten. 

“Liberty Tree,” a lively new match- 
ig song, helps to revive patriotic 
vide. Wide screen and Technicolor. 
© be shown with featurette “Wet- 
ack Hound,” interesting story about 
lion-hunting dog who buddies with 
fawn. 


he Midnight Story 
(Universal-International) 


Originally entitled “The Eyes of 
ather Tomasino,” this is the story of 
1 exciting manhunt for the murderer 
_ a beloved parish priest (mot seen). 
ony Curtis is the San Francisco 
okie cop who takes an unauthorized 
ave of absence to run down a lead 
vat he believes will bring him to the 
ailty man. In so doing Tony, an or- 
nan, is welcomed into a warm family 
tcle that embraces Marisa Pavan and 
albert Roland among others. How 
is affects his task and who the guilty 
an turns out to be, we'll leave for 
ose who'll see the film. 

Good suspense. In black and white 
»nemaScope. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ready for your 


league’s study 


LLA ANNOUNCES A NEW 
FOLDER ON RACE—ORDER 
FROM LLA HEADQUARTERS 


the ball 
bounces 
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CHRIST, THE CHURCH AND RACE 


In 1952, two years before the 
Supreme Court made its historic de- 
cision on school desegregation, the 
twenty - eight denominations — repre- 
sented in the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education, including the 
Luther League of America, determined 
to plan a 1957-58 study of race rela- 
tions in the United States. They be- 
lieved a time of decision was approach- 
ing, when American Christians would 
have to face the full implications of 
their faith and their democratic way 
of life. History has proved them right. 


The materials published by the 
Friendship Press for this study con- 
front church groups with scriptural 
teachings, scientific facts, and ordinary 
common sense to help them clarify 
their thinking about intergroup rela- 
tions. They supply an abundance of 
illustrative stories to show how good 
will and progressive planning have 
enabled Christians in all parts of the 
country to meet race problems con- 
structively. 
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When the Supreme Court of th 
United States handed down its d 
cision on school desegregation Ma 
17, 1954, the country was propelle 
into a period of crisis. The decisio 
became the focal point of bitte 
struggle whose roots were deeper tha 
the question of whether children 
different skin tones should be taugl 
side by side. It challenged all grou 
prejudices and their traditional tray 
pings of discrimination. It force 
Americans to face the meaning of the 
cherished Constitution. 

For Christians, the implicatior 
were even wider. A re-examination ¢ 
the gospel and its teachings on huma 
rights was clearly indicated. In tl 
study “Christ, the Church and Race 
church members will be brought fa 
to face with their faith and asked | 
make an honest appraisal of wheth: 
what they believe or want to belie 
about race is what Christ taught. Th 
will be helped to clarify their thin 
ing and to determine a Christ-center 
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»yurse of action at a time when Chris- 
an leadership is imperative. 


The issues involved in this theme 
ve frequently in the minds of think- 
g young Americans no matter what 
ut of the country they live in. As 
iey face radical changes and difficult 
‘oblems, they need to be equipped 
ith information to help them act as 
telligent Christians in any situation. 
The problem of race relations can 
» approached from different angles. 
rveral of these have been used in 
‘tendship Press publications for 
vung people on this theme. 


Seeking to Be Christian in Race 
lations, by Benjamin E. Mays 
$1.25), puts the problem into its 
seological setting. Dr. Mays is presi- 
ent of Morehouse College in Atlanta 
vd a recognized authority in the field 
~ race relations. 

Beginning with an examination of 
‘e nature of God and man, Dr. Mays 
rogresses to the New Testament 
firmation that love of God and love 
* man are inseparable. He shows the 
sychological damage inflicted by 
‘ejudice on both parties and makes 
clear that science and Christianity 
fe in agreement in rejecting racist 
jeories. He points out that progres- 
we thinking in many circles is di- 
cted toward a more sound philosophy 
intergroup relations, but sees our 
jost powerful directive in this field 
coming from our faith. 


Another booklet, Sense and Non- 
sase About Race, by Ethel J. Alpen- 
ls (50c), approaches race relations 
om the scientific point of view. The 
ithor, a recognized anthropologist, 


has marshalled an impossing array of 
facts with which to demolish race 
myths and superstitions. 


In What Can We Do?, Ruth D. 
See (60c) combines the theological 
and scientific approaches and shows 
how faith and knowledge can be put 
to work. This is a practical what-to-do 
and how-to-do guide to action for 
young people in every type of com- 
munity. Youth are challenged with 
sound reasons to show why they 
should take initiative in bettering race 
relations. 


Youth Guide on Race Relations, 
by Sara Little (50c), will help youth 
leaders—teenagers and adults—as they 
plan programs on this theme. It tells 
how local leagues, summer conference 
classes, youth councils, and other 
groups can effectively use the Friend- 
ship Press publications. 


Special attention is called to the 
Youth Race Relations Packet 
($2.50) which includes the above 
four booklets. The LLA Social Action 
Committee urges every local league to 
purchase such a Packet for utilization 
this year and in the years to come. 


Of interest to intermediate leagues 
is Room for Randy, by Jesse Jackson 
($1.25). This engaging story of a 
thirteen-year-old Negro boy, and his 
red-haired pal Rick involves a series 
of everyday adventures that could 
happen in many towns. Young read- 
ers will be able to identify themselves 
with Randy and his friends as the story 
youngsters engage in a bear grease 
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NONSENSE about 


RACE | 


itiation and a contest with the young 
oughs’” who call themselves Golden 
utacens. They will sympathize with 
andy when his friends misunderstand 
m. A lot of interesting and exciting 
ings happen before he becomes an 
cepted member of the crowd again 
d helps the other boys learn that 
‘en a Gold Saracen can become a 
iend. The story’s message, as it 
vints the way to better intergroup 
lations, is an integral part of the 
jot and not “tacked on.” A Junior 
igh Program Guide on Race Re- 
‘tions, by Janice Bennett (50c), is 
useful tool for leaders of this age 
soup. 
This reviewer would also commend 
_ intermediates the excellent book 
he Swimming Pool, by Alice Cobb 
51.25). Written in simple style, it 
fan absorbing story. 
“Robert Root, a journalist with a 
aristian conscience, has written 
vogress Against Prejudice ($1.25), 
swift and intriguing survey of what 
surches are doing about race relations. 
he author, a writer and editor of 
de experience, has discovered an 
jonishing number of progressive 
“ivities and “success stories.” He is 
meerned wtih the many average men 
id women who are caught in the 
1p of prejudice. Lutherans will be 
tprised to see the large number of 
“erences to their inter-racial work. 
+. G. Elson Ruff, editor of The 
itheran, is quoted twice and the 
_CA statement on Human Relations 
given an extended treatment. While 
adult-level publication, interested 
ath will appreciate this volume’s 
|rorous journalistic style. 
|All the above Friendship Press 
tks are available through the sales 


office of the United Lutheran Church 
Women, 700 Muhlenberg Building, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. The LLA hopes that 
leagues will give careful attention to 
this vital theme of mission study. 

Audio-Visual aids on the Race 
theme are obtainable through the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
Crossroad at Cedarmont is a black and 
white filmstrip relating the problem of 
housing discrimination. It Happens 
Every Day is in color and illustrates 
the sort of school and community situ- 
ations young people face each day. 
Both filmstrips are discussion starters 
and should lead to constructive action. 

A valuable ULCA resource on this 
theme ‘“‘Christ, the Church and Race” 
is the Study Packet on Human Rela- 
tions and Desegregation, available 
from the Board of Social Missions, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., for one dollar. Every congre- 
gation should have one of these 
Packets. 


to be 
christian 
in 
relations 


| | benjamin e. mays / 
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Our devotions for 1957 appear through special 


JULY 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission. Copyright 1957. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


by DAR ROA 


As we open our Bible to these sections each day, we share the same Scrip- 


ture with thousands of other teenagers. Let’s pray for each other that Jesus will 


step out of our open Bibles into believing hearts. 


| Acts 10:1-23 

List what you learn about Peter; 
add what the Gospels have taught you 
about him. If God can make a follower 
and a leader out of such a fellow, can 
He do the same with you? 


Acts 10:24-48 

Do our kinsmen (relatives) and 
close friends find in us Christian atti- 
tudes and actions? Notice Peter’s hu- 
mility, 25-26. In 34ff what does Peter 
find most important to tell about 
Christ? Count mentions of “witness”. 
34-35 deserves memorizing. 43 sum- 


marizes. 
3 Acts 11 

Why was Peter criticized? How 
did he meet this criticism? God keeps 
His promises! Compare verse 12 with 
John 16:13. Locate cities on a map to 
make verses more vivid. Who is 
“Christian,” 26? Faith flowers in fruit, 
29-30. 
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Acts 12 

What does this chapter teac 
you about prayer. Have you expert 
enced specific answers to prayer? Pet 
did. Many young Christians have 
prayer list with petitions on one sic 
with room for the answer on the othe 
Why not try this for a month! 


Acts 13:1-25 

The third major section, accor 
ing to 1:8, begins here. See this k 
verse developing? Page back to ne 
the major personality in the first twel 
chapters; page ahead quickly to see 
the same is true. Has your congres 
tion sent out any missionaries? Or 4 
all of its members missionaries ? 


Acts 13-26-52 
Trace how you were ‘sent t 
message of this salvation.” Thank G 
for each link. Significantly Paul, b 
Peter, dwells on Christ’s death a 
resurrection. Tell yourself aloud t 
“good news,” 32ff. The heart of « 
message is 38! 
i 
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Acts 14 


Imagine yourself standing on 
ie edge of the mob. What would have 
yu thought of Paul? What are they 
ing to him? What did Paul do to 
em to deserve this? 


Acts 15:1-21 


Few conventions have been more 
iportant than this one at Jerusalem. 
the Gospel enough? Or is the Law 
e€ important factor in salvation? 
qat was the topic. The Gospel is 
aat Christ has done for us; the Law 
what we are to do. 


Acts 15:22-41 


As in 22, our congregations call 
istors. This “seconds the motion” of 
. earlier inner call to serve. Have 
llow Christians encouraged you to 
msider a church vocation? Are you 
posing yourself to the triple thrust 

35-36: teaching, preaching, visit- 
g? 


! Acts 16:1-24 

No more thrilling history 
itten than this. List Timothy’s qual- 
cations, adding 2 Timothy 1:5. 
mange from “he” to ‘“‘we’’ in 10 in- 
cates that Luke joined the team. Un- 
line “immediately” and “‘direct’’ in 
-11. Why? 


i Acts 16:25-44 
Find evidence that (a) Chris- 
ins can rejoice always, (b) God an- 
‘ers prayer, (c) salvation is by be- 
ving not behaving, (d) our behav- 
2, betrays our believing, (e) Satan is 
match for our Savior, (f) our citi- 
aship is important both now and 
et death. Wouldn’t it be great to 


hear this amazing account from the 
converted jailor himself. 


/ Acts 17:1-21 

Paul wasn’t afraid to use rea- 
son. Though he did not place his faith 
in reason, he could give a reason for 
his faith. See 2ff for the basis of his 
thinking. All logic needs some such 
basic pre-supposition. 


/ Acts 17-22-34 

Paul deftly reached for 
people where they were. Note con- 
trasts he offers: religious/Christian ; 
unknown/known; giver/receiver; far/ 
near; former ignorance/present assur- 
ance; mocked/believed. 


/ Acts 18 

Check map to find potential 
excitement of ship travel in 1. Paul’s 
week-day work, 3? Notice how he 
spent his week-ends, 4. Add 11 and 
20. Was He serving His Savior ‘‘full- 
time’? Are you? Sharpening your 
God-given skill can be a witness. 


/ Acts 19:1-20 

Wherever Paul went either a 
revival or a riot resulted. If you think 
your home town is rough, read about 
Ephesus’ reputation. For such, Hal- 
ley’s Pocket Bible Handbook is the 
best little help I’ve run across. 


/ Acts 19:21-41 

Relate “the Way’ in chapter 
19 to John 14:6. Feel the mob confu- 
sion, 28ff? What do you admire about 
the town clerk? How is it that Christ 
can be the cause of such confusion ? 
The church in my town doesn’t make 
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such a stir! Do we take Christ too 
coolly ? 


| Acts 20:1-16 
Exhorting means _ encourag- 
ing as matched in 1-2. Nothing dull 
about Paul’s life, 3. Find anything in 
common with Eutychus? 7 and 11 in- 
dicate the importance of the Lord’s 
supper to these early Christians. 


/ Acts 20:17-38 

In what ways did Paul share 
Christ? The content of his witness, 
21. Review 32 when it seems that your 
devotional life is meaningless. Conse- 
crate and concentrate are close cousins. 
Experiment today with 35b. Best to 


give or to get? 
19 Acts 21:1-26 

How do you think Paul and 
the disciples spent those seven days, 
4, Notice the friends Paul had along 
the way. They had real Christian fel- 
lowship of what prayer of Jesus does 
14 remind you? Have you determined 
to follow God’s will, no matter what, 


the costs ? 
2 Acts 21:27-22:1 

Try to imagine the emotions 
running rampant. All of Paul’s experi- 
ences could count for Christ—his na- 
tionality, citizenship, languages. So 
with us, if we train our talents. 

Acts 22:2-30 


2 Have you ever told anyone 
what Jesus means to you? Tell your 
folks? Not easy, is it? This is the sec- 
ond time Paul relates his personal ex- 
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perience with Christ in Acts. Do w 
have to give such a testimony? Se 
21:39 and Romans 10:9-10. 

Acts 23:1-15 


22 To be able to share Paul 


amazing testimony in 1! The suprem 
court of the day, the Sanhedrin, wa 
not so supreme when confronted wit 
the spiritual stature of Paul. The Phas 
isees and Sadducees teamed up onl 
when facing a common foe. It paid t 
know a bit of current events and prac 
tical politics. 


23 Acts 23:16-35 

Our Bible includes detectiy 
stories! Modern missionaries hay 
thrilling rescues, also. It’s not borin 
to be a busy believer. 


24 Acts 24 
Ever feel that you ju 


couldn’t put up with a person an 
longer? God gives grace to go th 
second mile every time. Would Te: 
tullus have stood up under a lie de 
tector test? Why is Christianity 1 
ferred to as “the Way?” 


25 Acts 25 
As 24:27 explains, Fest 


followed Felix. Both were able 

“passing the buck.” Notice any exa; 
geration in 24? A good Bible hel 
like the Westminster Bible Dictionai 
unravels positions these various peop 


held. 
26 Acts 26 
Paul doesn’t hesitate to te 


of his experience with Christ. And i 


' 


ot all in the past, 22. Would you 
vant others to be as you are, 29? If 
sot, how can you change? See John 
Dyeand 23Cor 5172 


2 Acts 27:1-20 

Where is there a story more 
dventurous than this? Take time to 
2el the setting in each verse. How do 
du react in such critical situations ? 


2 Acts 27:21-44 
Is “listen to me” bragging? 
Jo, merely reporting, 23. Order in 23 
important; first “I belong,” then “I 
orship.” 29 suggests work and 
wayer. Did 22 become true? 


2 Acts 28 

Trace Paul’s final trip on a 
aap. What kind of reception did he 
et along the way? What kind of pris- 
a? Who took the initiative in getting 
squared away” with folks at Rome on 


the issue that brought him there? Your 
life is “Acts 29.” What does it say? 
Romans 1 


5 The final verse of Acts 28 
gets full development in this letter, 
the favorite book of Luther. This book 
can be ours, too, if we dip into in- 
volved sentences for significant words 


like “‘servant’’ (not just saved but 
serving), “first, I thank” (always 
grateful), “mutually encouraged”’ 


(how we Christians need each other). 
Worth memorizing 1:16-17. It cap- 
tured Luther for Christ. 

Romans 2 


3] The first paragraph is a clear 
either/or. Compare 13 with James 
1:22. Fear judgment, 16? Not if 
Christ has forgiven all! Find your- 
self in the third paragraph? Terrt- 
fied ? Quickly claim 6:23 and then rest 
on Is. 43:25. 


The daughter of British parents was sent to America to attend 
preparatory school. Upon her return home she stood one day to 

' sing “God Save the Queen,” but instead sang “America.” Upon 
hearing this amazing demonstration the girl’s father turned to her 
mother and said, “My goodness! Did you hear that? Our daughter 


_ has been brain-washed.” 


The twins were saying their prayers. Mary was first. When 
she had finished she said, “And now stay tuned in for my brother 


~ Hank.” 


During the last week of the rush in a large department store, 
‘a frenzied clerk was making out what she hoped was her last sales 
check of the day. As the customer gave her name and address 
the clerk looked up wearily and said by way of conversation, 
“Madhouse, isn’t it?” The customer pleasantly replied, “No, it’s a 


private home.” 
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PRESENTATION AIDS 


Need ideas for ways of using material in this 


issue? Think through some of these suggestions. 


Youth Make News 


This section gives your league an 
opportunity to share ideas for meet- 
ings, parties, and projects. Perhaps lo- 
cal leaguers would like to illustrate 
the five point program of LLA for the 
church bulletin board. Read about 
LLA’s summer guests. Would your 
leaguers like to contribute towards this 
fund? Or gather material together and 
present a topic on the Lutheran World 
Federation or its theme, ‘Christ Frees 
and Unites.” 


Song of the Cricket 

1. Have someone tell the story. This 
requires someone with real dramatic 
qualities. A moment of silence follows 
the story. Then have a simple worship. 

2. If your leaguers haven’t read the 
story previously, discuss the problem 
that the boy has with the crickets. See 
how soon one of the leaguers will 
come up with the comparison of God's 
gift of His Son. 

3. Present the story as a play—the 
scene is the beginner’s room. The char- 
acters (except for the teacher) are 
little children. Have a theatre in the 
round presentation. 

Teen Girl 

Perhaps you will want to invite your 
parents in for this discussion. For 
laughs you might have a panel of boys 
who have not read the article previ- 
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ously. Introduce the boys as notec 
authorities on the subject of teen agi 
girls. Ask them questions such a 
“What are the main criteria girls ust 
in choosing friends?’ “Most girls star 
dating at what age?” “What per cen 
of girls between 11 and 18 g 
steady ?”’ You'll get some really hilari 
ous answers. After the laughter fron 
the authorities’ reply has subdued 
have a girl stand up and give the fact 
as disclosed in the article. 


Japan League 

Have several leaders for this. Th 
first leader may give a brief introduc 
tion to Japan—her history, geography 
and religions. A second leader migl 
(on a huge map) indicate place 
where the Lutheran churches have var 
ous types of mission work. (Write t 
the National Lutheran Council or th 
Board of Foreign Missions, ULCA. 

A third leader reads the letter. A 
various things of interest or projec 
are mentioned, have a scribe wri 
these on the black board. Compa 
with your church’s activities. 

You may want to give out the ne 
LLA flier, ‘Books and Blossoms.” Fi 
a project, why not begin correspon: 
ence with someone from Japan. Ser 
your letters to missionaries who wi 
find you a pen pal in their school « 
parish. 


uxiliaries 


Get your supplies ready. For this 
pu'll need the ULCA “Year Book,” 
Let’s Go,” current Lutheran Lay- 
an’s Movement publications, Luth- 
can Woman's Work, Lutheran Men, 
UTHER LIFE, High Ideals, and a 
ackboard and chalk. 

You can use this topic in drama 
erm (adding additional material that 
yu gather from flyers from the head- 
narters of these two organizations). 
‘our pastor might play the part 
arked for him. 

Let two reporters find out first hand 
that’s up in the men’s and women’s 
ganizations. Have them visit a meet- 
g of each organization and bring 
ack a report of what is cooking. The 
ague or advisor could make up a 
aide sheet for observations. 

To get a discussion going, make two 
slumns headed alike and different. 
ompare the organizations. 

Play a game with terms that were 
jed in the topic. Have the leaguers 
‘e who can get the most terms under 
ve proper organizations. For instance, 
se Lutheran Layman’s Movement, 
rcles, Caravaners, Minnick, “Let's 
i.” 

For complete information on the 
sotherhood write to 231 Madison 
wenue, New York 16, New York. 
ne ULCW is located at 1228 Spruce 
‘treet, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


carting Out as a Missionary 

Write to the Board of Foreign Mis- 
ons, ULCW, or Board of Higher 
‘lucation (see “Year Book’’ for ad- 
pesses) for recruitment fliers that 
u can distribute at your meeting. 
Use the discussion leads found at 
© end of the topic. Some leaguers 


may want to share stories they have 
heard missionaries relate concerning 
their experiences in the field. 


New Churches 

This article presents the work of the 
Board of American Missions. You may 
want to use it in connection with ‘“The 
Board of Foreign Missions,” page 50, 
February 1957 LUTHER LIFE. 


Are You Honest? 

This article has been written to make 
each leaguer think. Discuss the differ- 
ent situations that are pointed out: 
John’s flunking out of medical school; 
the woman who falls continually, hu- 
mility or humiliation when a compli- 
ment is offered. 


Book Reviews 

This issue has a description of sey- 
eral books on the theme “Christ, the 
Church and Race.”’ The Joint Commis- 
sion on Missionary Education of which 
LLA is a member, has indicated 1957- 
58 as a period of study of race rela- 
tions in America. 

Buy these books for your Luther 
League library. Ask some of your 
leaguers and other members of your 
congregation to give book reviews. Dis- 
cuss these books among yourselves. 
Send for LLA’s new flier, “The Way 
the Ball Bounces.” 


W orship 

Here are some more books to add 
to your worship library: Going God's 
Way, Reuben K. Youngdahl; Golden 
Moments of Inspiration, edited by 
Ruth M. Elmquist; Here We Have 
Stars, Margaret R. Seebach; and Learn- 
ing to Have Faith, John A. Redhead. 
These can be purchased through the 
Lutheran Book Store, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Conventioneering 


Summertime is convention time for 
teenagers of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. During 1957, 
more than 7,000 Luther Leaguers will 
attend the thirty-three State or Syn- 
odical Luther League conventions. 
Most of these youth conclaves are 
docketed between June and September. 

In addition, another 2,600 young 
people will register for the biennial 
convention of the Luther League of 
America, scheduled for the campus of 
the University of Kansas, August 12- 
17. Based on rough-estimate arith- 
metic, one out of every six Luther 
Leaguers in the ULCA will be con- 
ventioneering this summer. 

Parents and grandparents — who 
never have had youth-conventioning 
experiences—often ask the question : 
“Are conventions worth it?” (That 
“it” refers to all the cold cash that 
is coughed up for travel expenses to 
and from the convention site, regis- 
tration fee, meals and lodging ex- 
penditures, and often, new additions 
to the wardobe of the convention- 
bound young person.) 

Yes, conventions are worth it! 

For one thing, they offer youth an 
opportunity to meet other youth of 
their own age and of their own faith. 
This feature should be a comforting 
thought to parents who are concerned 
that their off-springs meet and fellow- 
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ship with the right people. 

Another thing, conventions offer 
youth a chance to get away from home 
for a while. A convention is something 
different. It is a refreshing change in 
a young person’s regular routine. The 
desire to return home is usually just 
as strong as the desire to “go to the 
convention,” and both are healthy. 


Too, the conventioner feels that he 
is part of “the larger Church.” Too 
often, Lutherans of all ages get so 
mired up in the activities of their home 
congregations that they forget that the 
Church of Jesus Christ includes thou- 
sands of congregations spread out all 
over God's creation. Conventions have 
a way of helping a young person see 
—and appreciate—the Church of Jesus 
Christ as something greater than jus 
“the congregation back home.” 


For another thing, conventions offe 
relaxed surroundings. Everything 
“new.” Mother and Dad are not withi 
earshot. Generally, the regular gang 1 
not on hand, and the conventioner i 
scot free to make his own decisions 
The convention speakers are ne 
faces. (Not that he’s tired of hearin 
his own pastor each Sunday; but h 
already knows what his own pasto 
thinks about him. The same is true 0 
his Sunday School teachers and Luthe 
League advisors.) At a convention, h 
is a free-lance operator—and he likes 
it, and usually benefits from it. 


me 


Yes, conventions are worth “it.’ 
Youth are the first to say so. Th 
Study of Youth Work in Protestan 
Churches (1955) revealed that church 
going youth rated youth conventions 
Bible camps and conferences as th« 
finest “‘lasting experiences’ of thei 
church-affiliated lives. 
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